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A Woman Who Did Not Know How 
to Be Famous 


By Eve Curie. Trans- 
(Doubleday, 


Madame Curie. 
lated by Vincent Sheean. 
Doran.) 


The biography of Marie Curie by her 
younger daughter has inevitably attracted 
wide attention. The subject would be 
enough to ensure general interest, for the 
woman scientist’s career was an extraor- 
dinary one; discoverer of a new element 
and thus responsible for a new science and 
a new therapy, twice selected for a Nobel 
prize, elected to the French Academy of 
Sciences—an unheard of distinction for a 
woman and all this crowning a career 
marked for many years by hardship and 
official indifference, is it surprising that 
the world should turn eagerly to any au- 
thoritative record of her development? 
But the book is interesting for another 
reason; it is an unusually good example of 
biographical writing in which a daughter 
writes of her mother with objectivity and 
yet with deep feeling. The near relation- 
ship of the author to the subject provides 
her with intimate knowledge without, 
apparently, disqualifying her emotionally. 
Only in a few particulars is there any 
reason to question whether the daughter 
was too closely identified with her mother 
to be able to judge calmly and clearly. 

An eager child, growing up in a teacher’s 
home in Poland, stimulated early to an in- 
tense patriotism and a desire to see her 
country freed from Russia’s yoke, working 
as a young girl in a cousin’s laboratory 
after a dreary time as a governess in the 
country, Marie Sklodovska grew up with 
a burning ambition to follow an older 
sister to Paris and there secure a scientific 
training. When at last her dream was 
realized she worked under conditions of 
great hardship and sometimes close to 
starvation. This for several years. Her 
one relaxation was an occasional visit to 
her sister and brother-in-law in another 
part of Paris, or a conversation with Polish 
exiles and scholars. 

Great happiness came in her marriage 
to a physicist, Pierre Curie, but she had to 
see him thwarted by smaller men and the 
honors she believed were his due were 
denied him. The two combined a very 
simple and frugal family life with a heroic 
devotion to science and to the pursuit of 
those original researches which she planned 
and which she first carried to striking 
suecess. When she succeeded in discover- 
ing a new element characterized by es- 
pecially marked “radio activity’ she 
named it Polonium for her beloved Po- 
land. 

The years the two spent in a poor shed 
at work on their isolation of radium, for 
lack of the laboratory facilities which 
Eve Curie believes the French authorities 
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should have been discerning enough to 
provide, tell a dramatic but a tragic story. 
Finally, from eight tons of pitchblende 
they extracted one precious gram of radium 
from which Marie Curie was later to re- 
fuse to part even for a fabulous sum. 
But France withheld her recognition of 
Pierre, and he was even the subject of 
malicious criticism, until the Davy, Medal 
and Nobel Prize proved what a genius was 
at work, and then a chair of Physics, in- 
adequately equipped, was given him. 

Pierre’s tragic death, while it stunned 
Marie for a while, did not interfere with 
her work for long. She soon won a posi- 
tion of her own as “‘chief of research’ with 
a salary (the first woman in France to be 
given such a responsibility), and the world 
knows with what success her work was 
crowned, what extraordinary acclaim this 
modest little lady received all over the 
world, and what support came to her from 
the United States. Still as late as 1911 
the Academy refused her its accolade, a 
mistake ultimately rectified when she was 
made the first woman member of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences. 

The war roused Marie Curie to great 
efforts and personal service of a kind one 
would have doubted her frail physique 
would permit her to render. The thera- 
peutic values of radium were in that 
emergency demonstrated once for all, and 
chiefly as a result of her own effort to or- 
ganize the radiological service; twenty 
cars were equipped as mobile stations and 
two hundred radiological rooms installed 
in hospitals; over a million sufferers were 
examined. 

A heroine of science indeed, this inde- 
fatigable, gentle, silent creature who was 
made miserable by the universal applause 
which would have seemed to so many 
people a supreme ground for happiness; 
what she most wanted was to be left alone 
to work, to help young scientists, and to 
establish firmly the theoretical foundations 
of one of the most beneficial of all modern 
discoveries. And the story as we have it 
is worthy of the heroic labors. 

No doubt some readers of this page 
will recall Mme. Curie’s visit to St. Law- 
rence University, where, as in so many 
American universities, educational leaders 
counted it a privilege to pay a tribute to 
her gifts. The story of this humble 
laboratory worker’s rise to fame makes 
one wonder how many have great gifts 
which fail of achievement for lack of such 
persistence as she had, how many others 
might have made great contributions to 
knowledge had they found, as she founc, 
a new theory awaiting demonstratior , 
development, and application. Certainly 
it is hard to say whether such results as 
hers could be achieved without both intense 
effort and good fortune. 
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Propaganda and the New Year 


E are assailed by propaganda as never before in 
history. It reaches us through church and 
state, in newspapers, circulars, letters and 

various forms of speech. Some of it has back of it 
brains of unusual quality. And the amount of money 
involved in spreading it seems to be inexhaustible. 

At the beginning of a new year we raise the ques- 
tion: What is propaganda doing to us intellectually 
and morally? Is it victimizing us? Is it binding us 
with strong prejudices? Is it for all practical purposes 
nullifying our college training? Is it closing doors 
of opportunity to us? Propaganda can do all of these 
things. We set as a new year task for people who 
want to make their lives count for right things, the 
breaking of the cords of propaganda. But how shall 
we go about it? Let us tell you about one way. 

“The Institute for Propaganda Analysis is a non- 
profit corporation organized for scientific research in 
methods used by propagandists in influencing public 
opinion.” It has offices at 182 Morningside Drive, 
New York, and it issues a monthly letter which it 
circulates privately, among educators, journalists, 
clergymen and publicists generally. 

A propagandist is not a scientist in search of 
truth. He is an advocate determined to put some- 
thing over. As the Institute defines it, “Propaganda 
is expression of opinion or action by individuals or 
groups deliberately designed to influence opinion or 
actions of other individuals or groups with reference to 
predetermined ends.” 

There can be good propaganda and bad propa- 
ganda. The danger in propaganda is falsity. It has 
been used and is being used to misrepresent causes, 
lie about people, blacken reputations, hold back truth 
and entrench falsehood in power. Is it not obvious, 
then, that it is important for religious organizations 
to recognize propaganda, sift the wheat from the chaff, 
and counteract the influence of propaganda with 
sinister motive and dangerous influence? 

It is important for all of us in our capacity as 
citizens living in a democracy to develop ability to 
profit by propaganda and not be harmed by it. 

In the second issue of the monthly letter called 
Propaganda Analysis, there are listed seven common 
propaganda devices by which we are often fooled. 
‘They are: 1. The Name Calling Device. 2. The 
Glittering Generalities Device. 3. The Transfer De- 
vice. 4. The Testimonial Device. 5. The Plain 
Folks Device. 6. The Card Stacking Device. 7. 
The Band Wagon Device. 

The Name Calling Device is so familiar to us that 
most of us need no explanation of it. By calling a 
movement something that sounds dangerous to the 


average man the movement is discredited without the 
slightest investigation into its real objects. Today’s 
bad names, the Institute tells us, include fascist, 
demagogue, dictator, Red, financial oligarchy, Com- 
munist, muckraker, alien, outside agitator, economic 
royalist, Utopian, rabble-rouser, trouble-maker, Tory, 
Constitution wrecker. Through such words the 
propagandist appeals to our fear or hate or other 
emotion. There is no argument, no search for truth, 
simply an effort to stir up prejudice by applying a name 
to a person or institution that the propagandist de- 
sires to discredit. ‘‘Use of bad names,” the Institute 
says, “without presentation of their essential mean- 
ing, without all their pertinent implications, comprises 
perhaps the most common of all propaganda devices. 
Those who wish to maintain the status quo apply 
bad names to those who would change it. For ex- 
ample, the Hearst press applies bad names to Com- 
munists and Socialists. Those who want to change 
the status quo apply bad names to those who would 
maintain it. For example, The Daily Worker and The 
American Guardian apply bad names to conservative 
Republicans and Democrats.’ Calling names is low 
business, but some people rather high up in the social 
scale employ the device. It might pay us as Christians 
to ask ourselves to what extent, if at all, we yield to 
the custom. We seem to have heard of promising 
careers in the ministry ended by the ‘‘Name Calling 
Device.” 

Glittering Generalities, we are told, is a device 
by which the propagandist identifies his program with 
virtue by the use of virtue words. This is an intriguing 
subject to which we shall return. So with Transfer. 
“Transfer is a device by which the propagandist 
carries over the authority, sanction and prestige of 
something we respect and revere to something he 
would have us accept.’”’ Testimonial speaks for itself. 
Exhibit A can be found in cigarette advertising. 
Plain Folks is much in evidence in every political 
campaign. Card Stacking means stacking all the cards 
against truth, using under emphasis, over emphasis, 
a smoke screen to hide something, or a new issue to 
divert attention from something troublesome. It 
includes the press build up, as it is called, to turn a 
small man into a great one. The Band Wagon De- 
vice is used to appeal to the people who want to be 
with the crowd. 

These are but hints as to the meaning of a great 
work that has been started. We suggest that propa- 
ganda analysis is a fascinating study from an intel- 
lectual standpoint, and a highly profitable study from 
a moral standpoint. As the Institute suggests, “It 
may be fun to be fooled, but it is more fun to know.” 
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GET OUT OF CHINA? 


HE cry “Get out of China” raised by so many, 

is entirely consistent with their philosophy. 

“We have no business there. It is not our 

country. If Americans insist on staying there, that 

is their lookout. Every moment that we delay may 
result in an incident that may cause war.” 

We think we understand this position and we 
sympathize intensely with the desire to avoid war. 
But we are not interlopers in China. Our boats are 
on the Yangtse River by permission of China. Simply 
because a law-breaker nation has entered China shall 
we retire, whether our duty is done or not? ‘But it 
is risky to stay.’”’ When has it become right to dodge 
responsibility because it is risky? 

These foreigners who are living in the interior of 
China are not just busybodies and curiosity seekers. 
They are traders representing reputable American 
business houses, and these traders are not all cheats 
and swindlers either. They are doctors in charge of 
hospitals, nurses training Chinese girls in modern 
methods of nursing, farmers, teachers, preachers, 
scientists of one kind or another. We do not agree 
with the people who insist that all these folks should 
chuck their jobs and come home “‘because it is dan- 
gerous.”’ Human nature is made of better stuff than 
that. 

Now our gun-boats are on Chinese rivers to pro- 
tect American interests and American people. They 
are there to rescue American men, women and chil- 
dren if a city suddenly becomes a target for shells 
and bombs and the people are compelled to leave. 
We should be ashamed of our Government if it should 
act toward Japan in a truculent, offensive manner, 
but we should be more ashamed if it dropped its 
responsibilities in the Far East because of the actions 
or threats of swashbuckling arrogant Japanese mili- 
tary commanders. 

* * 


HOLMES, THE ANTHEM AND THE OUTCRY 


E observe that many people are greatly excited 
over remarks by Dr. John Haynes Holmes 
concerning the Star Spangled Banner. One 

broadcaster castigated Doctor Holmes severely and 
began with the words, “I am just burning up.’’ Now we 
do not have the text of Doctor Holmes’s address, and 
can not carry in our memory the exact words that he 
used, but the text is immaterial. He poured hot shot 
into the “national anthem,” leaving with us the im- 
- pression that the words belong to the dark ages 
and that the music does not rise to the level of the 
tom-tom. 

Our readers will note that Doctor Holmes did not 
attack the United States of America. He merely com- 
mented on the limitations of a mediocre piece of music, 
enshrined in the ark of patriotism by accident. But 
from the furor we should infer that he had torn the 
original copy of the Declaration of Independence into 
shreds or acknowledged that Nancy Hanks was an 
illegitimate child. 

Some zealous patriot in Chicago arranged, as an 
answer and a rebuke to Doctor Holmes, to have every 
band and orchestra in the city play the Star Spangled 
Banner at exactly nine a.m. December 31. This was 


fine. We can just see Doctor Homes listening and 
laughing. 

May we, without shattering the holiday spirit, 
remark that we are in substantial agreement with 
Doctor Holmes. We say substantial because we do 
not know exactly what he said. But as long as it was 
plenty we agree. 

May we add that we love “America the Beauti- 
ful’ and ‘‘America,”’ and even that the Marine Band 
playing the Star Spangled Banner. rather thrills us. 
But the average crowd trying to sing the Star Spangled 
Banner just hits on one leaky, noisy: cylinder, and, 
interesting as the words may be as the record of 
an event in the War of 1812, they fail to express, in 
any decent modern way, the length and breadth of our 
devotion to our country. 

But even if Holmes is all wrong, have we not in- 
telligence enough to distinguish between patriotism 
and its trappings? 

* * 


DEATH OF MRS. CARY 


NLY a week before the end, did denominational 
officials know that Mrs. Maude Lyon Cary was 
passing away, although word of the serious 

physical condition that she was facing had come 
earlier. She died December 23. Doctor Cary died 
April 30, 1986. So in less than two years the Church 
loses two consecrated leaders in the Far East. 

Doctor and Mrs. Cary went to Tokyo in 1923, 
and came home on furlough in 1931. That was her 
last visit to the United States. An account of her 
life will appear in our next issue. All that we can do 
here is to record our sorrow and sense of loss, our 
appreciation of her beautiful character and our 
sympathy for her family. 


* * 


SYMPATHY FOR JAPAN 


T this juncture in world affairs we have great 
sympathy for the government and people of 
Japan. In the account of stiff, determined 

refusal of elements in the Japanese army to concede 
what President Roosevelt asks, we should not lose 
sight of press dispatches which told of Japanese busi- 
ness men calling on American business men in both 
Japan and China to express sorrow over the destruc- 
tion of the Panay. In our judgment such manifes- 
tations of sorrow were in the main genuine. The 
Japanese are a fine people. They were deeply hurt by 
our exclusion act, but in spite of that they want to 
live in friendly relations with the people of the United 
States. Now they find themselves under a govern- 
ment that they can not control—a fanatical, militaris- 
tic clique, that is pushing the nation farther and farther 
upon a path which they believe means salvation for 
Japan, but which calm impartial world students 
realize may mean destruction for Japan. 

We ought to be especially gentle, sympathetic, 
self-controlled, at this juncture. But that does not 
mean what some Christians, both in Japan and the 
United States, mean by sympathy for Japan. 

Some of them would have us keep still, remember 
just the politeness, kindness and intelligence of our 
Japanese friends, reflect simply on the hard situation 
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in which Japan finds herself, and pray for peace and 
good will. 

There is something else necessary, in our judg- 
ment. It is taking a firm hand with wrong. If all the 
nations had imposed sanctions on Japan at the time 
that she left the League of Nations, there would be no 
crisis now. Nor do we believe that there would have 
been at that time a world war. ‘‘Here is the treaty,” 
the nations could say. ‘Here is the right thing. 
Here is the promise we have all made. Now it is 
our duty to live up to it. For the common good we 
propose to see that it is done.’”’ There is no virtue 
in weakness. Jingoism is a world menace, but failure 
to respect the right is the greatest menace of all. 

* * 


SYMPATHY FOR DR. ETZ 

OCTOR ETZ received word on December 24 

D that his father had died that morning at the 

home of Burdette Etz, a brother of Doctor 
Etz, in Stow, Ohio. Doctor Etz left Dec. 26 for the 
funeral, which was held in Bedford, Ohio, December 27. 

The sympathy of the Church will go out spon- 
taneously to the General Superintendent, called upon 
to face this great sorrow. 

George E. Etz, the father of the General Superin- 
tendent, was a singularly modest, upright, courteous 
gentleman and a devoted member of our Church. He 
was courageous and cheery under increasing physical 
disability, and never gave up the effort to pull his oar 
and to do his part. He leaves a fragrant memory. 

* * 


MORE ABOUT MOTION PICTURES 


HILE most of us are shrugging our shoulders 
V \V and saying ‘‘We cannot do anything about it,”’ 
the Motion Picture Research Council goes 
steadily on in work to make us realize that the amuse- 
ment film is an influence upon youth which ranks 
with home, school and church. Yes, and it is an in- 
fluence which frequently paralyzes the work of home, 
school and church. Educators of the standing of 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, the present president of the 
Council, of Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, president-emeritus, 
and of Dr. John Grier Hibben, the first president 
when the Council was formed in 1927, never accepted 
the dictum that the people can do nothing about the 
movies. Wise and cynical little women, knowing 
little men of twelve or thirteen, sex-conscious and ut- 
terly impatient high school boys and girls, have multi- 
plied in our generation. The motion picture film, 
rather than the church or school or home, has shaped 
the destiny of these children. 

Now the great educators are saying that society 
must differentiate sharply between child and adult 
entertainment and classify all motion pictures ac- 
cordingly, that the film entertainment of children 
must be under the direction of people who know some- 
thing about training children and who care about 
them, that by law we should keep children and adoles- 
cents out of movies for adults, and that by law we 
should end block booking forever, so that a com- 
munity can decide what films to have exhibited in the 
community. 

The Motion Picture Research Council has head- 
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quarters at 111 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Calif., 
and we suggest that people who wish to fit themselves 
to act intelligently in the matter get into touch with 
the council. 

The council has put strength back of the move- 
ment to enact legislation to curb block booking. With 
the council in its fight are all the editors represented 
in the Editorial Council of the Religious Press, or 
Associated Church Press. 

If people question whether we are here dealing 
with a significant matter, let them read these words 
from the Motion Picture Research Council: 


The Payne Fund Studies showed that children re- 
tain vividly what they see on the screen. The average 
retention for children was 70 percent, and three months 
later these same children were able to recall an even 
greater proportion of their first impressions. It is es- 
timated that of the nation’s weekly movie audience of 
100 million people, thirty million are boys and girls 
under twenty-one years of age. The effect of motion 
picture attendance upon the health, imagination, emo- 
tions, mental attitudes and conduct of children and 
adolescents is deep and lasting. 

* x 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“He liked her,’ said Louis Bromfield in “The 
Rains Came,” ‘‘because she was undefeatable, because 
deep in her soul there was a profound and solid philos- 
ophy which never permitted her, even in India, to turn 
cynical. Above the disillusionment, the disappoint- 
ment, the betrayal, the pettiness, that was all about 
her in the vast country, in the states, in her own church, 
among the very Untouchable boys and girls to whom 
she gave her life, she arose resilient and humorous 
always, saying, ‘Well, that’s how things are.’ ”’ 


Of Philip De Lazlo, “painter of kings,’’ who died 
in England November 22, it was written: “‘His por- 
traits are not so much a collection of real people as of 
people giving brilliant impersonations of themselves 
in appropriate attitudes and wth appropriate ges- 
tures.” 


Apropos our recent comment on mercy versus 
truth is this wise saying of David Grayson: ‘“‘Observa- 
tion without sympathy never leads to comprehension 
—otfen to apprehension.”’ 


Palestine’s only hope for peace, says an informed 
writer in The Christian Century, lies in partition. Then 
let us turn to solutions that are possible, whether 
they are perfect or not. 


Doctor Fosdick quotes the old proverb: ‘The 
way to keep a man out of the mud is to black his 
boots.’”’ In other words, there is a mighty power in 
self-respect. 


Sometimes it seems as if the Great Teacher set 
some terribly hard lessons for us to learn. One thing 
sure is that no man ever mastered a difficulty without 


trying. 


“There is no remedy for a whipped spirit,” said 
a stranger, “like a rediscovery of God.” 
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Life’s Inevitables: A Symposium 


Disillusionment 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


HEN the other fellow “lets us down,’’ we are 
disillusioned. That is, we are freed from our 
illusions, or mistaken ideas, about him. 

Happy, then, are we if we do not jump to the con- 
clusion that anybody might let us down. 

Pp  Itisa good thing to be freed from mistaken ideas 
about people and things. It is a bad thing to believe 
that people generally are tricky, and that life itself is 
a raw deal. 

Disillusionment, in the sense in which we are using 
the word, means not simply loss of illusions, but loss 
of belief in precious and beautiful things that are not 
illusions. The test of a life is the way it faces the 
discovery that things and people regarded as noble 
and fine, are not noble and fine. The test of a religion, 
such as the religion called Universalism, is the way it 
can help people who are disillusioned to struggle back 
to the firm ground of faith. 

Before the World War, many of us had the illu- 
sion that there never would be another great war, that 
nations were coming closer together, and that peaceful 
means of settling international disputes were coming 
into operation. 

Without much warning the war came. We 
thought that it would last six months. It lasted four 
years. The world was shattered and impoverished. 
Millions of human beings had something terrible done 
to them, and to their souls as well as to their bodies. 
Thousands of homes were darkened. Disillusionment 
crept like poison gas over the world. 

In the same way, many of us have been disil- 
lusioned about the growth of liberty and democracy. 
We see that battles that we thought we had won must 
be fought all over again. Is the game worth the 
candle? 

We believe in good government, and work hard 
to put a mayor into office. No improvement takes 
place. No evils are ended. There are banquets and 
speeches and promises, but the mayor retires and 
builds a new house and lives rich and powerful ever 
after. Weare disillusioned as to reform. 

We have a college chum, and trust him with our 
secrets. He under-cuts us, steps in ahead of us, 
takes something away from us, and shows he is not 
at all the man that we thought. We are disillusioned 
as to a man. 

We belong to a church, and are happy init. We 
go to college, study science, come back and ask the 
minister and our old Sunday school teacher about 
some of the statements in the creed that trouble us. 
They dodge the questions, refuse to commit them- 
selves, or get angry. We are disillusioned about the 
church. 

Our hard experience may be in our own home. 
Somebody whom we love more than life itself may de- 
sert us for someone else. 

We have to “face up to it,’ but we grow cynical 
and hard. 


There is no need to multiply illustrations. Every 
heart knows its own sorrow. Not a person on earth 
has grown to manhood or womanhood without having 
to face the experience of disappointment in something 
in which he has put his trust. There are crooked 
banks, crooked courts, crooked merchants, crooked 
preachers, and crooked husbands and wives. 

Not only as individuals but as a race we have to 
face disillusioning ideas. 

Once we believed that man came perfect from the 
hand of God. Now we know he came up, not only 
from creatures like the great apes, but from stuff as 
unbeautiful as the slime on some prehistoric pool. 

From the new biology, the new psychology, the 
new history, the new higher criticism of the Bible, 
there filter down to people generally ideas that at least 
take the gloss off of life, and, for some people, make it 
ugly and worthless. 

In the first chapter of “‘The Diary of a Country 
Priest,” by Georges Bernanos, a heart-breaking but 
beautiful book, translated from the French, there is 
this passage: 

“Well, as I was saying, the world is eaten up by 
boredom. To perceive this needs a little preliminary 
thought: you can’t see it all at once. It is like dust. 
You go about and never notice, you breathe it in, you 
eat and drink it. It is sifted so fine it doesn’t even grit 
your teeth. But stand still for an instant, and there 
it is coating your face and hands. To shake off this 
drizzle of ashes, you must be forever on the go, and so 
people are always ‘on the go.’ Perhaps the answer 
would be that the world has long been familiar with 
boredom, that such is the true condition of man... . 
but I wonder if man (as a race) has ever before experi- 
enced this contagion, this leprosy of boredom, an 
aborted despair, a shameful form of despair, in some 
way like the fermentation of a Christianity in decay.” 

And in the same chapter the little priest records 
that in every diocese of the church there is current a 
front line slogan (and “it is surprising,’ he writes, 
“what a number of sordid ideas have been conveyed 
with dismal accuracy in trench jargon’’), so that both 
bishops and priests keep on saying, ‘““Why worry?” 
Nothing is worth bothering about. 

Has the Universalist Church any message for the 
disillusioned? Yes, it has the message of common 
sense and the message of its religious faith. 

Is it fair, it asks, to think of the people who ‘“‘let 
you down” without thinking at the same time of the 
people who do not “let you down” or disappoint you? 
If you stop to think of it, is there not quite a company 
of them? On the list there may be people as widely 
separated as your milk-man and your county judge, 
or your grocer and your United States senator, or your 
parents and Masaryk, the great President of Czecho- 
slovakia, recently deceased. There is the doctor who 
never failed you, the pastor who deals honestly with 
you, the teacher for whom you have only respect 
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and gratitude, the man who gave you your first job. 

The Universalist Church tells you to think not only 
of the present, but of the past. Nothing is much more 
certain than that the world is old. It is so old that 
we talk about “geologic time.” Find out about it, 
and note how short a time it is that we have been 
actually trying to build what we call a civilization, 
and how new the words “‘co-operation” and “‘brother- 
hood” are. 

Think, then, of the progress made that there is no 
doubt about, in the period since man began to keep 
records. There is a terrible flare-back, we all admit, 
with our air raids and poison gas and mass murder, 
but no fact of history is clearer than the fact of a grow- 
ing humanity, in which brain and heart unite to re- 
lieve human misery and remove the causes. The deaf, 
the blind, the insane, the diseased, the crippled, and 
all the poor, have been given new hope and new op- 
portunity within the period that some of us have been 
on earth. 

The Universalist Church asks this question: If 
there were such a thing as a Perfect God, wise, strong, 
loving, and He should ask Himself how to make a 
perfect race of men, would He not know before He 
started that He could not do it just by ordering it? 
Would He not be bound to see that one who came 
to Heaven after toil, struggle, pain, death, would be 
of different caliber from one held fast always and kept 
pure by Divine Power? The Universalist Church 
declares that it was in wisdom and mercy that God 
commanded us to work out our own salvation, even 
if He knew that a lot of us would make a mess of it, 
and none of us make as good a job as we might. Evil, 
pain, failure, death, the Universalist Church declares, 
do not make this “a sorry scheme of things.’’ The way 
that we are called upon to walk is “‘the only way.” 

There is a God—a Perfect God—the Universalist 
Church tells us, one who is like a Father to all the 
children of men, 


If there were no other reason for believing it, the 
heights to which the best of the race climb would make 
us wonder if it might not be so. Jesus, so strong and 
sO compassionate, could make it seem reasonable. 
But there are many reasons for believing in the faith 
of the Universalist Church, and some of them are in 
this book. 

Perhaps to some religion is ‘‘all bunk,’’ because 
they have been asked to believe doctrines which con- 
tradict the things they have learned in other fields. 
The Universalist Church will tell them that all truth 
is equally of God, whether it comes through chemistry 
or through prayer. 

Perhaps they have given up religion because they 
have had too many hard knocks, and they are des- 
perately unhappy. The Universalist Church tells 
them that they are not made for happiness, but for 
high adventure, great undertakings, noble service, 
patient burden-bearing, and that the happiness of life, 
not at all to be despised, is a by-product. 

Perhaps they have lost faith in God because they 
have lost faith in themselves, and lost faith in them- 
selves because they have done some low-down things. 
The Universalist Church says, “Right about face, and 
see what happens to faith.”’ 

The Universalist Church is grappling with dis- 
illusionment, as social service agencies grapple with 
poverty. It is going after the cause. 

Nine times out of ten the cause is faulty religious 
education, or none at all. 

The new religious education is showing us that 
God is not only the “God of the granite and the rose,” 
“the soul of the sparrow and the bee,” but the God of 
the earthquake and the thunderbolt. The Universalist 
Church tries to make children learn early that this is 
the kind of universe where there are hard things to ex- 
perience and hard things to understand, that many 
such things we can improve, and that the happiness of 
life is in trying. 


Worry and Fear 


William Wallace Rose 


NE barely opens the pages of the New Testament 
before he comes upon anxious states of mind 
in the people portrayed there. The mother of 

the boy Jesus, for instance, distracted lest something 
has happened to her son back in Jerusalem. Martha 
worried over her sister’s neglect of the housework. 
The rich young ruler agonizing lest some lack in him 
will bar the way to the eternal life. The disciples fear- 
ful of their rights of seniority in the new régime. And 
scores of other victims of apprehension, doubt, dread, 
worry and indecision. 

Dominating this scene is the Master himself, 
speaking words of wise counsel or gentle rebuke to all 
these troubled spirits. He is never anxious, never un- 
decided, never irritable or impatient. Jesus is always 
calm, always considerate, helpful in all ways, ready 
in all ways for the exigencies of the day. 

Where does anxiety take you? he asks in sub- 
stance. By being anxious can you add to your stature? 
Why worry, then? Is it because you believe the 
things you eat and wear are all-important? They are 


unimportant when compared with a quiet mind. 
Therefore, let the dead bury their dead, he says to 
those who look back with vain regret. And to those 
who dread impending events, he says, “‘Be not anxious 
for the morrow.”’ Deal with today—its problems are 
heavy enough, without the added weight of past re- 
grets and future fears. Thus Jesus turned fear into 
courage, anxiety into serenity, and doubt into faith. 
And he did it not by some universal solvent which 
was to meet every instance of a distracted mind, but 
by intelligently analyzing each separate instance of 
anxiety or dread, and applying to that particular ten- 
sion the solution which common sense plus faith would 
suggest. 

Universalists have been taught to bring reason 
and intelligence to bear upon all the problems of the 
inner life. And this applies with equal force to the 
problems and perplexities of every-day life, as well as 
to the questions of our immortal destiny. And both 
common sense and Christian faith tell us that we 
don’t have to worry unless we want to! 
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Worries are luxuries. You got along very well 
without them once on a time—when you were very 
young. You began to travel that well-worn groove 
of anxiety and apprehension when the world became 
a bit too much for you, and you lost the sense of bal- 
ance between justifiable and unjustifiable fears. Life’s 
first discipline in this respect is to distinguish between 
the sensible and the nonsensical “evils of the day.” 
Even the most tentative move in this direction re- 
veals that our depressed feeling states fall into at 
least three categories—the cyclonic worry, the epi- 
sodie worry, and the creative worry. 

(a) The cyclonic, or circular, type of anxiety we 
call the jitters. The movement is round and round, 
and the end becomes the beginning. Each new lap of 
this sorry circle of worry is worse than the last, until 
our emotions are wholly out of the control of reason. 

As an example of cause and cure, I cite the re- 
centexperience of the venerable Bishop William Law- 
rence of Massachusetts, a tale he tells on himself: 
“It is my habit of late to wear a thin sweater through- 
out the night, and, though last night was warm, in 
order to take the more care of myself I put on instead 
a slightly thicker sweater. Throughout the night I 
woke again and again with the conviction that my 
blood temperature was rising, and there came dreams 
of fevers and all sorts of troubles. This morning the 
clinical thermometer gave my temperature as nor- 
mal. Why then all the night’s heat and worry? Simply 
this—I found that in some fit of absent-mindedness 
I had put on over one sweater, a second and heavier 
sweater; two sweaters on one of the warmest nights 
of the season!’’ 

There are no end of people who go about wearing 
two sweaters twenty-four hours of the day. Whether 
it is about national affairs, or conditions in their com- 
munities, or the worries of personal life, these people 
are easily put into a fever of anxiety. This is the cy- 
clonic worry that runs circles in the mind, feeding 
upon self-created fears until we lose all sense of reality. 
We break this vicious circle by inquiring whether 
the original fear was worth bothering about, or even 
had any basis in fact. 

(6) The episodic type of worry is the temporary 
and the trivial mental depression we appropriately 
call a “headache,’”’ something painful enough to en- 
dure, but not serious. A psychologist studying his 
patients and measuring the proportion of real worries 
to fanciful and temporary ones, gave the figures as 
roughly one in ten. Which means that ninety percent 
of our fears and forebodings are episodic and purely 
imaginary, the merest incidents of the day’s work. 
It means, also, that, instead of taking a turn for the 
worse, nine out of ten troubles which come upon us 
take a turn for the better. We break the grip of this 
worry when we appraise soberly the strikingly episodic, 
or temporary, characteristic of most of our troubles. 
It is common experience that time and time again the 
disaster we were led to expect never materializes, and 
we should count on that experience to repeat itself. 
There is an unaccountable, an unpredictable, element 
in life, and we do well to bank on it when overwrought 
with apprehension. 

But what of the tenth disaster which does strike 
home as we foresaw? Lying awake at night will not 


stay the event, but will only disarm us for dealing 
adequately with it when it arrives. It is Christian 
doctrine that when any situation gets utterly out of 
hand, that is the time to admit your human help- 
lessness, relax all tension and compose your soul to 
endure what can not be cured. 

(c) The third general type of worry and fear is 
creative, constructive. We call its manifestation the 
“problem.”” Like pain, anxiety can be a signal that 
something is wrong; and also powerful incentive to 
right the wrong. This type of worry is conquered 
when we cease wringing our hands and uttering piteous 
cries, and, taking arms against our troubles, end them. 
With people to whom anxiety is a form of thinking, 
there can be but one answer to those apprehensions 
which cannot be catalogued as pure fantasy or tem- 
porary frustration, and that is to convert these worries 
and fears into the building materials of a better world. 

Here is where Universalism, with its high faith 
that all things work together for good, leads us through 
disaster, personal and social, to a larger life. We are 
constrained to think ourselves into a creative frame of 
mind and to a constructive solution of the problem in 
so far as its elements are within our control. 

Note, please, the noble monuments which men 
have built to mark the conquest of their collective 
fears. Our public schools—man’s answer to his dread 
of mass ignorance. Our hospitals—man’s solution of 
the anxiety over disease. Our banks and insurance 
companies—man’s answer to his fears of insecure old 
age. And so on. 

We break the strangle-hold of the problem-worry 
every time we combine to end the evil which begets 
it. For instance, we no longer worry about epidemic 
diseases, but we do dread such scourges as cancer, and 
our fright here will some day turn up the answer. We 
no longer worry about famine in the land, but we are 
fearful of the effects of mal-distribution of enough to 
everybody, and the world is in turmoil trying to dis- 
cover the answer to that worry. 

Perhaps the greatest of all monuments to a con- ' 
structive anxiety is the Church, where we are re- 
minded that the clean fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom. What are we doing when we enter 
the temple of God but expressing a fear as old as man 
—a fear lest the words of our mouths and the medita- 
tions of our hearts be found unacceptable to the 
Power that has made us and holds us. And we cry— 
“Search me, O God, and know my heart; try me and 
know my thoughts, and see if there be any wicked way 
in me, and lead me into the way everlasting.” 

There we have constructive, healthy anxiety in 
its highest reach, and it never fails to bring an answer 
in greater humility, greater honesty, greater courage 
and power to meet and master the lesser anxieties of 
the day, and lead us into the kingdom prepared for us 
from the beginning of the world—the kingdom of 
peace and power and plenty. ; 

No, we do not need to worry unless we want to. 
The vicious grind of the circular worry is ended when 
we investigate causes, verify rumors and forebodings. 
The episodic worry can be waited out, on the known 
experience that most things pass away at length. 
The problem worry goads us to combine our individual 
fears into mass movements and brave institutions such 
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as those committed to education and healing and 
peace and an ampler social order. 

After all, we need to show a little fight. That, 
too, is implicit in the counsel of Jesus on this subject. 
He was never impatient with worriers, but he never 
encouraged their self-pity. And the following fable 
may do more than all I have written to reveal the real 
battle-ground of this war against these twin evils. 

Once upon a time a magician felt such pity for a 
mouse that lived in fear of a cat, that he changed it into 


a cat. But now the cat began to fear the dog, so the 
magician changed it into a dog. Still it suffered 
fright at the presence of a wolf whose den was near 
by, so the magician changed it into a wolf. Nor did 
the creature’s troubles end here, for now it was in 
constant dread of the huntsman. 

Finally, the disgusted magician turned it back 
into its original form, saying, ‘““As you have only 
the soul of a mouse, it is impossible to help you by 
giving you the body of any nobler animal.” 


Personal Relationships 
Walter Henry Macpherson 


E have happened on one of those recurring 
periods in time when all old values are being 
challenged as to their right to survive. 

There is nothing new about this attitude. Again 
and again in times past men have hailed the new just 
because it was new, and rejected the old just because 
it was old. Our generation is not the first that ever 
showed signs of fear in the face of life. Our generation 
does not stand alone in its effort to deny inevitables. 
The “‘cults of denial” are as old as the gnostic heresy of 
the first century, and older. But denying the existence 
of certain undeniable facts does not annihilate them. 
As Bobby Burns long ago said, ‘‘Facts are doughty 
chiels that winna ding and darena be disputed.”’ 

In other words, we cannot run away from life any 
more than we can run away from ourselves. “I think, 
therefore I am,’’ and I am because of life’s first inevit- 
able fact of birth, and, being a child of God—‘‘created 
in the image of God’’—I shall continue to be. And 
continuing to be, I shall continue to face all the inevit- 
ables of life consequent upon birth. 

Just what kind of person I shall be depends on 
whether I face life and make my adjustments to life’s 
inevitables, or whether I try to run away from life, 
singly or in company with others who think that there 
can be a real life apart from association with all men. 
Doubtless we all have our moments when we say with 
old Walt Whitman, “I think I could turn and live with 
animals.’”’ But in our sober moments we know we 
wouldn’t want to live with animals very long, much as 
they might teach us of cleanliness, and poise, and 
fidelity to our own true natures. We know that the 
old Roman who said, ““The more I see of men, the 
better I like my dog,’”’ had somehow failed to live up 
to the best within himself, or he could never have 
given utterance to such a cynical whine. 

It is one of life’s inevitables that, if we are to rise 
to the level of our highest possibilities, we must learn 
how to live with others. Of all the arts none is so 
high as the art of living with others. 
have to live with others is not only inevitable, but, 
in addition, our own lives are enriched with cultural 
by-products that give their own rewards. 

Recently I was drawn into conversation with a 
young man on a train, and he, seeing a book in my 
hand, asked me if I had read a certain popular book 
on ‘How to Win Friends and Influence People.” I 
replied that I had but that I had learned nothing from 
it that is not summed up in the Golden Rule. And I 
believe that is quite so. 


The fact that we’ 


A large part of the trouble in homes, in business, 
and in the world at large is caused by lack of develop- 
ment of the dramatic instinct, i. e., the ability to put 
ourselves in the other person’s place. Think it over. 
Is there a single regret in your life that doesn’t go back 
to just that—the failure to imagine the effect of a 
look, a word, or an action? 

And the treasured memories—to what do they 
go back? I am confident that they all are based on 
thought of others, and not on thoughts of self. And 
all this is born of the first inevitable of birth and life 
for the individual. We have to live with ourselves. 
That is an inevitable we cannot escape. We may walk 
away from others but we cannot walk away from our- 
selves. “There is no discharge in that war.” Being 
what we are, immortal children of God, we cannot 
escape from ourselves even though we try to end it all 
in a suicide’s grave. Life goes on, and we go with it. 
So then let us come to grips with that fact and make 
the most of it. 

None of the inevitables of life can be faced if we 
depend on anything or anybody outside ourselves and 
our personal relationship with God. As little children 
we depended upon parents, but an inevitable day 
came when we could no longer depend upon them. A 
day comes to every one when no one—no friend, no 
brother or sister, no wife or husband—can stand be- 
tween us and the inevitable. 

In the Art Institute in Chicago is a group of 
figures by Lorado Taft protruding in high relief from 
a great block of marble. This group is called the 
“Solitude of the Soul,’’ and represents how each per- 
son, however close he may stand to others, yet stands 
alone. Originally the figures carved on that block 
of solid marble were shaped in miniature in clay, and 
if they were not to crumble under their own weight 
they had to be reinforced by bits of heavy wire inside 
the clay. In just such a fashion is every statue built 
by the sculptor, with inner supports covered by the 
beautifully modeled clay. Even so must this clay of 
ours be reinforced within. If not, we crumble. 

Every honest dentist will tell you that teeth 
decay from within. 

Individuals decay from within. 

Institutions decay from within. 

Nations decay from within. 

How, then, shall we strengthen ourselves against 
the assaults of the vicissitudes of time—against life’s 
inevitables? The Psalmist of old knew the secret and 
proclaimed it for all who have ears to hear: “Be still 
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and know that I am God.” There is no strength 
without inner strength, and that strength has but one 
source. It is built into our being only by aspiration 
or prayer, and daily living with the thought of our own 
divine possibilities. When we have a high evaluation 
of ourselves, we shall be more likely to set a high value 
on others. Respect for ourselves leads to a respect 
for others. And without respect for others friendship 
and love are alike impossible. 

One of our ministers, Dr. John Sayles, has sent 
to hundreds of his friends a little card on which is 
printed: “For what you are, an immortal child of 
God, I salute you.” Begin with saying that to your- 
self and you will end by saying it to everybody. Act 
on that assumption and you will see unlimited possi- 
bilities in everyone. In such a spirit you will be 
armed to meet any of life’s inevitables, and, better 
still, will radiate a something that will endear you to 
all who know you. 

It is eternally true that, if we are noble, “the 
nobleness that lies in other men, sleeping, but never 
dead, will rise in majesty to meet our own.” The first 
of life’s inevitables is in this fact, that you are you 


The Discipline 


and [am I. How mueh we gain from life depends on 
facing that fact. But we shall never realize that un- 
less we take time out to become acquainted with our- 
selves. Knowing ourselves and our own needs will 
help us to know others better. Knowing ourselves 
will help us to be kinder to others, more merciful and 
compassionate, less inclined to blame or condemn. 
All great souls have observed time for meditation. 
In our own day Gandhi reserves every Monday for a 
day of silence. Jesus spent forty days in the wilder- 
ness before he began his ministry, and Paul was some- 
where in Arabia for the space of three years before he 
took up his work. So many of us find life a jumble be- 
cause we do not take time in which to discover that 
it is not a hodge-podge of disassociated facts, but an 
organic entity to which we may relate ourselves and 
to all others caught in this web of flesh. So discovered 
and so understood, life has divine meanings, and no 
vicissitude of Time and Space but will yield joy from 
sorrow, and strength from weakness. 

I bid you God-speed in this quest. May it yield 
to you blessings beyond computation, and the peace 
that passeth understanding. 


of Bereavement 


Marion D. Shutter 


ITHIN recent years, many fragments of papy- 
rus have been unearthed in certain regions 
of Egypt. They consist of scraps of letters, 

leaves of books, bits of private accounts, verses of 
Scripture. Here were discovered the famous “Say- 
ings of Jesus.’’ These fragments will throw light upon 
the beliefs and practices of the early Christians. 
We find that about the year A. D. 125, a Greek by the 
names of Aristides was writing to one of his friends 
about the new religion, Christianity. He was trying 
to explain the reasons for its extraordinary success. 
Here is a sentence from one of his letters: ‘If any right- 
eous man among the Christians passes from this 
world, they rejoice and offer thanks to God; and they 
escort his body with songs and thanksgiving, as if he 
were setting out from one place to another near by.” 
There was nothing morbid in the views of death held 
by those early disciples. It was no far-off land to 
which the spirit journeyed. Near at hand was the 
realm of the soul, and easy and natural the transition. 
This thought is the great antidote for bereavement. 
It will strengthen the soul that sighs for “the touch 
of a vanished hand, and the sound of a voice that is 
still.” 

Let us admit that we are largely in a realm of 
conjecture. We cannot speak with absolute certainty. 
Time after time, I have felt my utter helplessness in 
the presence of bereavement. ‘I do not know! Ido 
not know!” This has been my answer so often when 
questioned about the destiny or condition of those 
who have passed away. But: “What do you be- 
lieve? What do you think?” I believe that we live 
on; that if you or I should die tonight, we should 
be living tomorrow—our own conscious selves! ‘But 
how would you prove it?”’ I can not prove it. I do 
not pretend to prove it. I believe it, because I am 
made that way; because, having been once introduced 


* in newness of life. 


into the universe, I see no way of getting out of it; 
because the power that brought us here can not af- 
ford to destroy the spirit of man, its noblest work; 
because, if I am a part of God, I shall last as long as 
God lasts! 

These are my reasons—some of them. These are 
not demonstrations. They belong to my religious 
faith. I give them as parts of that faith. I believe 
that death is as natural as birth, and that both are 
parts of the same mysterious process. This life and 
what we call “the next’’ are one—all of a piece. 

1. Weare parts of a system in which one great life 
or spirit isat work. Weare parts of nature, as we are 
of God. We are under nature’s great law of renewal. 

I remember how this was first brought home to 
me. Many years ago, when I was leaving behind my 
old religious inheritance, I was troubled and perplexed. 
The old was falling away, the new had not fully come. 
It was in the early spring and I was walking upon the 
river’s bank near our university. Patches of snow 
were still lying in protected places, but the sun was 
at work upon them. Blades of fresh green grass were 
thrusting themselves up through the brown and dead. 
The buds of an alder near me were swelling with 
the impulse of spring. Everywhere nature was cast- 
ing off the old and dead and bringing forth the earth | 
Then I thought: Why, I am a part 
of nature, and the same great power which is at work 
in the grass and tree is working in me, removing the 
outworn and obsolete and developing a new thought 
and life. And I was comforted. The force which re- 
news plant and planet alike, takes care of man. 

2. There is another thing. We know something 
about our own characteristics, mental and moral, our 
likes and dislikes. We are going across the border just 
the same in mind and spirit that we are here. 

I recall the line from the Latin poet, Horace, 
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“He who crosses the sea changes only skies, not his 
mind.”’ It must be the same with him who crosses 
the sea of death. Death changes nothing but the body, 
not the mind. What more natural, then, than that 
those who leave us here should gravitate over yonder 
to those they knew and loved; that they should find 
new and congenial friendships—or make them? What 
more natural than that they should still retain some 
interest in us? But you ask: ‘Could they be happy, 
if they knew that we were suffering and wretched? 
If they knew the secret thoughts and designs of our 
hearts?” May not Tennyson be right when he sug- 
gests that ‘‘they look with larger, other eyes than ours, 
to make allowance for us all”? And what if they look 
beyond our present struggles and see the victory that 
awaits us? 

3. There is something else of which I feel well 
assured, and that is that, however our departed may 
be surrounded by kindred spirits, they are not very 
far away. 

Thomas Carlyle wrote: ‘‘Perhaps my father, all 
that essentially was my father, is even now near me. 
Both he and I are with God.”’ Dr. John Kerr wrote 
to a very dear friend: “I have the firm belief that the 
future world is not cut off from this, but one with it 
—one through him who is Lord both of the living and 
of the dead.” 

There are times in the lives of many of us when 
it seems as if some one we knew and loved were at 
our side. It may be in the crowded street, it may be 
in quiet and meditation, that the consciousness comes 
of some one near at hand. That is at least the im- 
pression. And I think we understand each other; 
for “spirit with spirit may meet.” I recall a time when 
I had a most trying and difficult decision to make. 
I had really made it—though I knew it would alienate 
some whose opinions I valued. And suddenly as I 
walked the street, it seemed as if two of my dearest 
friends who had passed on, but of whom I had not 
been thinking, walked approvingly by my side. They 
were the ones whose approbation I should most have 
sought. There was no gleam of shining countenance, 
no sound of voice; but, if such things can be known, 
to the soul—then I knew, I felt their presence, and I 
became more confident in the course I had chosen! 

4. But we can go a little farther. There have 
been experiences in which the separation of the soul 


from the body has been almost accomplished; and the 
naturalness of those experiences has been such that 
it seemed as if nothing really extraordinary were 
happening. 

I select the case of my well-beloved friend and 
fellow-townsman, William C. Edgar—a man of the 
highest character and intellect. As his experience, 
written by himself, has been published, no confidence 
is violated in using his name. It occurred during a 
very critical surgical operation. “After a period that 
seemed long, but was probably brief,” he writes, “I 
began to be conscious of a dual personality housed 
within one frame. ...I became absolutely con- 
vinced, beyond the faintest shadow of a doubt, that 
the life element within me was indestructible; that 
whatever happened to the body in which it had here- 
tofore existed, it would survive and henceforth would 
surely be imperishable. . . . This thought made me 
at once independent of all human environment... . 
Increasingly I was convinced that the vital part of 
me was not going to die, whatever happened, but 
merely to change the form and texture of its continuing 
exi tence. . .. Most reassuring of all was the feeling 
that, while quite helpless myself, I was in the hands of 
an infinitely benign Power which cared for me and 
would protect me from all that was ill; a Power whose 
attributes were goodness and mercy. . . . The whole 
scheme of life on this earth, death, and certain life to 
come, seemed to have meaning and purpose, to be 
harmonious, natural, and, above all, beneficent.” 

We do not enter a world where mathematical 
principles are reversed—where one and one make 
three. We do not enter a world where fundamental 
principles are different—where it is right to lie or to 
covet. It.is no strange and alien sphere into which 
we enter—it is all as natural as crossing the ocean to 
travel in England or Italy. There is no wrench or 
break in consciousness. There will be new interests 
and experiences; but they will be related to all that 
have gone before. It is told of a Catholic priest, well 
past his ninetieth year, who no longer said mass, but 
who was nevertheless a witty and distinguished mem- 
ber of the family or community of priests who served 
an extensive parish, that a friend who was leaving him 
after a brief call remarked, ‘““You have reached an 
extreme old age,’’ to which the priest replied, “‘Yes, my 
boy, I already have one foot in heaven!” 


The Discipline of Pain and Suffering 


Harry Westbrook Reed 


MAN’S religious belief should interpret the 

whole of life, and the varied experiences which 

life imposes. Among those experiences there 
are none more baffling than pain and suffering. How 
to meet them is our constant query, and this very 
questioning has often been a source of distress. 

Our faith in “God as eternal and all-conquering 
love’ and in ‘the supreme worth of every human 
personality” should be able to throw some light upon 
this perplexity. 

In the light of our faith let it be said at the outset, 
we have no need to try to minimize pain and suffering, 
nor to deny their existence. There have been those 


who have tried to do this, but it would be futile, if 
not immoral, to close one’s eyes to the dark side of 
life, and cowardly to ignore its gloomy realities. To 
try to build up a faith on unrealities is ultimately to 
invite the worst kind of skepticism. The faith which 
will satisfy people of this age must look the facts of 
life squarely in the face, free from any effort to side- 
step their significance. It must accept these dark 
realities and interpret them in the light of the moral 
order of the universe. 

There was a time, a few centuries ago, when pain. 
and suffering were patiently if not gladly accepted as 
a kind of spiritual exercise in virtuous living. 
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But the modern attitude is quite the opposite. 
Pain and suffering are thought of as just so many ob- 
stacles from which one tries to escape. His questions 
are: “How soon can I rid myself of these things?” 
“How can I regain ease, strength and health?” The 
lamentable part of this is, not that we ask these 
questions, but that so frequently they are a part of 
that thinking which arises when we take our destiny 
in our own hands, when we accept ourselves as the 
measure of all things, and when we reject, if not re- 
pudiate, the discipline of God’s providential ways in 
dealing with men. 

The effort to rid one’s self of pain is commend- 
able, and that is what we all rightfully try todo. But 
we fail to secure the larger relief because we do not 
associate our distress to the kindly workings of God, 
mysterious though they be. If pain and suffering are 
required by the very constitution of the world and 
can be seen in all creative processes (no one doubts 
that), then, no matter whether we are immediately 
relieved or not, we ought to be open-minded enough 
to accept the fact that perhaps our view of the ex- 
perience has been all too circumscribed. It is very 
possible that we have failed to profit by the experience 
through our failure to realize the discipline it has offered 
to us. It matters not whether our pain and suffering 
are self-inflicted, inflicted by others or purely acci- 
dental, it is a real experience and has in it the elements 
of discipline. 

Let us give honor to our physicians, psychologists 
and others who, in laboratory and clinic, are accepting 
the present-day task of discovering and, in so far as 
they can, correcting the causes of pain and suffering. 
Let them tell us how our ignorance, or our evil living, 
or our selfishness, has made life a matter of endurance 
and unhappiness. But their discoveries and profes- 
sional advice will mean nothing to us unless we 
give them that co-operation which spells introspec- 
tion. 

There are, of course, no statistics to quote, but 
from our experience in life we should say that most of 
our pains and sufferings are self-inflicted, either 
through ignorance or through the many forms of self- 
ishness. There is much we need to learn in this world 
and much we can learn even from these things which 
have seemed so useless and unjust. 


“The Good are better made by II 
As odors crushed are sweeter still.’’ 


If pain and suffering are unavoidable in this 
world, then, indeed, it is a part of wisdom to turn en- 
durance of them into courage, hepe and cheerfulness, 
and be numbered among those who have come “out 
of great tribulation.” 

In our limited knowledge we cannot sit in judg- 
ment on the wisdom of God. We dare not assert that 
He could just as easily have created us and brought 
us to a state of perfection without pain and suffering. 
No one is wise enough to claim that. It is only when 
we believe the picture Jesus painted of God as a loving 
Father, that we are able with the Apostle Paul to be 
“patient in tribulation,’’ knowing that pain and suf- 
fering are not the special and arbitrary visitation of 
an unjust and angry God, but are part and parcel of 
an evolving and unfolding creation. 


I think I have seen the futility of trying to avoid 
pain and suffering, and of attempting to throw off the 
misery they create by depending solely on material 
means. I have long since concluded that they, both, 
can be borne, and that there is a light athwart our 
path which will bring an increasing joy out of the very 
distressing darkness. 


“We see a sorrow rising in our way, 
We strive to flee from the approaching ill, 
We seek some small escape,—we kneel and pray, 
But when the blow falls then our hearts are still, 
Not that the pain is of its sharpness shorn; 
We find it can be borne.”’ 


It can be borne only from within. What powers 
lie within us! When some great suffering comes it is 
astonishing how quickly some hitherto unknown, per- 
haps unused, force is discovered in our souls. We are 
full of these forces without being aware of their pres- 
ence until the unusual calls them forth. We can 
tell almost to a pound what a motor car can carry 
without endangering its springs, but we cannot tell 
what a man under stress can carry in the way of 
suffering. When we estimate the carrying capacity 
of the motor car we do so without taking God into 
account, but when we estimate our capacity to endure, 
it is the secret reserve of spiritual power that has to 
be reckoned with. And there is no limit to this save 
the limit which we ourselves make through fear and 
doubt. 

Pain and suffering not only can be borne but, 
when they are rightly accepted, they have a trans- 
forming power over our lives. Consider the large 
number of wheel-chair sufferers, who are never found 
among our cynics. When I was a student in the 
theological school I supplied the pulpit of a church 
located in a small western New York town. While I 
was there I was asked to visit a crippled lady who had 
been in her wheel-chair for many years. I went to see 
her with the idea that I was to comfort her and give 
her a little cheer and hope. I had been in the house 
only a few minutes when I discovered that I was the 
one being made happy and hopeful. That radiant 
personality made a lasting impression upon me, and 
illuminated the utterance of Paul “‘that the excellency 
of the power is of God.” In that one hour I learned 
something of the secret of the transforming power of 
pain and suffering. And may I say in all humility 
it has been of incalculable and increasing value to me 
in meeting the demands which life has imposed. 

To be able, even under the limitations which our 
tribulations fix, to brighten the world, to make it 
merry and “high-hearted,”’ to help others who are 
struggling with adversities to make life richer and more 
blessed, is a consolation and a great joyous compen- 
sation. But we cannot do it if we avoid pain and suf- 
fering, nor yet can we do it by glorifying them. We 
can do it only by accepting them as unavoidable, and 
without letting up in our effort to transform them and 
letting them transform us. A bit of revealing verse 
has been given us by Robert Browning Hamilton: 


I walked a mile with Pleasure; 
She chattered all the way, 

But left me none the wiser 
For all she had to say. 
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I walked a mile with Sorrow 

And ne’er a word said she; 

But, oh, the things I learned from her 
When Sorrow walked with me! 


We would conclude that the whole meaning and 
value of pain and suffering reside in their power of 
discipline. They become tragic only when the spirit 
is conquered and becomes rebellious. Indeed, “‘it is 
hard to kick against the pricks.” It is not only hard, 
but foolish, and shows a lack of wisdom to resist, when 
by resistance injury follows only to him who makes 
It 

It may sound almost cruel, but the testimony of 
our experience in life confirms the truth that there is 
“no pain the body suffers that the soul may not grow 
by.” Pain and suffering can be used, indeed they 
are used, as a means of growth in character. They 
may seem intolerable, and yet the soul which shows 
“the silent manliness of grief’? and conquers, strength- 
ens and increases its power. How otherwise may a 
man know himself strong unless he accept his cross 
and carry it bravely? 

We have known those who for years lived for self 
and self alone, free from all pain and suffering, trans- 


formed by some long and painful experience. Grad- 
ually rebellion has been turned into a deep under- 
standing, resentment changed into patience and self- 
ishness transformed into a haunting desire to help 
others likewise stricken. 

In his valedictory address of counsel to his dis- 
ciples Jesus revealed how closely he lived with the 
Father, how after his departure a new illuminating 
light would come athwart their path, how they would 
be assured that in his and the Father’s love and in the 
power of the Holy Spirit (‘‘God’s love in action’’) 
they would experience power to meet the hatred and 
persecution of the world, and the bitter sufferings 
which would be theirs to endure. For their courage 
he said to them: “In the world ye shall have tribu- 
lation, but be of good cheer; I have overcome the 
world.”’ 

As disciples of Jesus, a fact we sometimes lose 
sight of, we are given that same counsel and the same 
assurance. It is for us to set against the adversity of 
circumstance, the perversity of matter, the limitation 
of our knowledge and the pains and sufferings of life, 
our absolute trust in “God as eternal and all-conquer- 
ing love.” 


Labor — Capital — Education” 


F. Ernest Johnson 


possible contribution of public education to 

the improvement of industrial relations. Ad- 
mittedly that is the hot spot in the economic situation 
in America today. There is a compelling reason why 
we of the educational profession should concern our- 
selves with this problem. It is this: that in its present 
aggravated form the conflict between employers and 
workers is a direct outcome of democratic education. 
A glance at our educational history will make this 
clear. There is a curious irony in the fact that, while 
a prime purpose of public education in this country 
was to equip all the people with capacities for self- 
government within a conservative tradition, the edu- 
cation so given has inspired a mass movement which 
cuts across that tradition. An educational system that 
was designed as a stabilizing influence has brought 
trouble in its train. Can education aid in solving the 
problems which it has itself created? This is the ques- 
tion confronting us. 

It was no accident that Thomas Jefferson should 
have both drafted the Declaration of Independence 
and founded the University of Virginia. ‘There is no 
safe deposit,’ he wrote concerning the functions of 
government, ‘‘but with the people themselves. Nor 
can they be safe with them without information.” 
Jefferson may not have been much of a democrat in 
his sensibilities, but he was unwavering in his belief 
_ that government should be without any restraints 
except those which an intelligent people impose upon 
themselves. Washington, in his Farewell Address, ar- 
gued similarly. Pleading for a “general diffusion of 


\ | Y assignment on this program is to discuss the 


*Abstract of address to the Third Joint Conference on 
Educational Policies of the Advanced School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Thursday morning, November 11, 1937. 


knowledge,” he said: ‘‘In proportion as the structure 
of a government gives force to public opinion, it is es- 
sential that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
This attitude toward education was freely expressed 
by British, French, and American writers of the period. 

In other words, democratic government was to 
be maintained in stable equilibrium by keeping the 
people who held the franchise so intelligent that they 
would realize that the social order so maintained was 
beneficent and sound. 

The plain fact is that our education for democracy 
succeeded to the point of indoctrinating—to use a long 
and ugly word—the populace with the ideals of 
equality and individual rights, which in the days of 
ample frontiers were believed to be tolerably provided 
for through the channels of political democracy, but 
which people who work for wages are now coming to 
believe can not be attained without an extension of 
democracy to the industrial sphere. Hence the dilemma 
of the present hour. 

We hear much controversy today over the ques- 
tion whether the schools can play a part in directing 
social change I am suggesting here that this ques- 
tion has been settled by history. The schools through 
the extension of educational opportunity to the entire 
populace—although there is still lamentable discrim- 
ination against those of darker skin—and through the 
deliberate teaching that a boy or girl has a right to a 
good life and can achieve it if he will, have prepared 
the present conflict over the distribution of power. 
And the battle is being staged in industry. The work- 
ing classes are demanding industrial democracy, with 
majority rule. 

Right here I wish to say that, on the whole, the 
business community has given support to the educa- 
tional policy that I have sketched. Educators are, to 
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be sure, dismayed at the curtailment of education 
during the years of the depression, and rightly so. 
But you leaders of business and industry have had 
your share in the vast development of popular educa- 
tion. Your taxes have, in considerable part, paid for it. 
And I do not believe that you favor any fundamental 
change in that policy. You would not want to go back 
to the doctrine of education for the privileged few. 
And if you did, it could not be done. There is a cer- 
tain inevitability in the democratizing process. It 
arises in part from the dynamic of ideals when once 
set free in the world, and in part from the brute fact 
that in the end the masses have the power of superior 
numbers. I am not minimizing the danger of a 
fascist reaction in America—of the deterioration of 
democratic government through the lure of false se- 
curity under dictatorships. But unless our country 
has been founded on a total misconception, the only 
enduring structures that can be built are those in 
which common man participates. Throughout his- 
tory, the common man himself has always seen to 
that. 

Thus we are confronted today by a condition and 
not a theory. As the center of interest and concern 
on the part of the people themselves shifts from the 
traditional sphere of politics to that of economic life, 
industry inevitably feels the demand for organization 
of the workers in their own interests. This demand is, 
of course, not qualitatively new. The labor move- 
ment in America has a long history. But it has been 
held in check by a relatively high standard of living. 
American industry can justly claim that it has given 
to American labor a living standard that is enviable by 
comparison with those prevailing in the countries of 
the Old World. This superior position of labor fos- 
tered the belief that the interests of employers and 
workers are somehow identical. You have held that 
view and have capitalized it. The voluntary adjust- 
ments of management to the demand for participation 
in industrial government have been for the most part 
made on a partial and tentative basis. The movement 
for employee representation has been marked by limi- 
tation of the right of affiliation by workers with 
“outside” organizations. 

The logic of this position is clear. Indeed, it 
becomes clearer as time passes. The employer is fear- 
ful of the power of labor when organized in large units. 
There is abundant testimony to the satisfaction of 
employers with collective bargaining when the units 
are small enough to avoid the danger of control of the 
labor situation. When only one industrial concern 
is involved in these organized relationships, and there 
are no union dues and no labor representatives paid 
by the workers themselves so as to be independent of 
management, then the management is advantaged by 
the arrangements. It enjoys some fruits of democ- 
racy without immediately incurring the risks of de- 
mocracy. But—and this is the crux of the matter— 
it is of the nature of democratic relationships that 
they cannot be kept within fixed bounds. Even a 
“company union”’ has in it the potentiality of aggres- 
sive labor action on a large scale. This has been demon- 
strated on more than one occasion. There was, per- 
haps, a certain grim sagacity in the strategy of the 
steel industry in former days. ‘‘No conference’”— 


that was the slogan. The autocracy that thus en- 
trenched itself was not without fore_ight. To take the 
first step toward democracy means, sooner or later, to 
take more. What was not seen was that a demand 
which may be effectually resisted for a time may in 
the end force compliance and in less desirable fashion. 
All depends on how long a view one takes—how long 
a period he is willing to accept responsibility for. 
Education takes long views and assumes heavy re- 
sponsibilities. 

The perils of political democracy were very much 
in the minds of the founders of this Republic. Yet, 
having experienced the cultural and moral failure of 
autocratic rule, they were willing to take the risk of en- 
trusting the control of government to the rank and 
file. But, as we have noted, there was one indis- 
pensable condition—education. That the venture has 
justified itself in terms of government no one who be- 
lieves in America will deny. Today industry is suf- 
fering from a paralysis of fear. I am putting forward 
the thesis that the only possible course in industry 
is the one that we followed in politics—to trust de- 
mocracy, bulwarked by education. Or, to express it 
differently, we have now to deal with the politics of 
industry—the methods of industrial government— 
as well as with the politics of the state; and the same 
general considerations govern in the one field as in the 
other. And if, as some of us believe, the weaknesses 
in our political democracy may be attributed to faulty 
education, these weaknesses may be instructive as we 
attempt to educate for industrial democracy. 

It has become apparent by this time, perhaps, that 
I conceive of education as something much more in- 
clusive than the word traditionally implies. It is by 
no means synonymous with instruction. The Found- 
ing Fathers seem to have thought of education for 
democracy too much in terms of information to be 
given. This was presumably because they could 
scarcely conceive that the facts, once fully known, 
could lead to more than one general conclusion as 
to the nature of the social good. A more accurate sur- 
mise as to the future would have led to the introduction 
into the schools on all age levels of active participation 
in democratic processes. I shall not elaborate this 
point here, since our chief concern is with industry it- 
self as presenting what we call an educational situa- 
tion. 

But let me suggest that one reason why employers’ 
efforts to establish satisfactory industrial relations 
have not resulted in a more stable labor situation, may 
be found in a rather limited view taken of the task of 
“educating the worker about the business.”’ Even 
where employers have tried most earnestly to es- 
tablish a friendly relationship with their workers, 
rather too much may have been expected from the 
mere giving of facts. The results of such efforts are 
not always what is anticipated. 

The educational process within industry which I 
am trying to envisage is something that happens when 
people are doing significant things that have a bearing 
on their own status. It is not a classroom affair. 
It consists in grappling with problems in which the 
workers individually and collectively have an interest 
and which vitally affect the industry. On the lowest 
level it has to do with individual ‘‘grievances.’’ When I 
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say “‘on the lowest level,’’ I am not minimizing ‘“‘griev- 
ances.”” But they commonly mask difficulties that 
are much more fundamental. They often reflect the 
worker’s desire to make himself a bit more comfortable 
in a situation which is not to his liking. On the higher 
levels this educational process concerns technological 
matters, volume and quality of work, wages in rela- 
tion to costs and profits, and everything which ex- 
perience may show that workers have, or believe 
they have, some competence to deal with in any degree 
whatever. If they have extravagant ideas about 
the range of their abilities, finding that out will be 
among the first fruits of their education. I take it 
that democracy in education and education in democ- 
racy mean that every person shall have an oppor- 
tunity to develop competence wherever he has capacity 
and to demonstrate whatever capacity he may attain. 
Only experimentation can determine what his com- 
petence is. 

Now to create situations in which this kind of 
process can take place requires a total framework, 
the key to which is common interest. Here again, 
may I suggest that there is much confusion. The 
trite declaration that employers and workers have 
only common interests has not been convincing to the 
workers themselves. Indeed, it has seemed to labor 
so obviously propagandist that it has called forth a 
correspondingly sweeping opposite declaration that 
capital and labor can have nothing in common. If 
it were strictly true that the parties to industry have 
only common interests, there would be no conflict, 
certainly not on the scale that we are now witnessing. 
Is it not clear that when the employer makes that 
statement he is speaking of both employer and em- 
ployee interest only in the sense that each participates 
in public interest? What they have in common is an 
interest in the uninterrupted production of goods of 
standard quality that can be sold for the highest 
sustained return. That is, both employer and worker 
are interested in continuous prosperity. This com- 
mon interest is the same interest that the public has 
in the enterprise. But cutting across this common 
interest is the peculiar and special interest of each 
party—the worker in his wages and the employer, as 
representing the owners, in the return on investment. 

The conflicting interests, however, of employers 
and workers can be reconciled on the assumption that 
there is some optimum division of the product of in- 
dustry which will make it most highly productive and 
socially adequate. I see no possible integration of 
the factors in industry except in a joint undertaking to 
discover what that optimum distribution of the 
product is. And the discovery has to be made in the 
process of rendering industry more adequate to the 
demands which society makes upon it. This inte- 
grating interest requires nothing less than that all 
who are concerned in industry shall make no prior or 
arbitrary assumptions as to what wages or profits 
must be; that they shall make only one assumption, 
namely, that the functions of industry as a public 
service must be carried on. I am not discussing here 
the merit of the profit system or of the wage system. 
It is quite conceivable that the prosperity of industry 
may be found to require a curb on some of the de- 
mands that aggressive and powerful labor groups seem 


ready to make upon it. It is also conceivable, as 
some eminent business leaders are coming to believe, 
that substantial reductions in the return upon capital 
in the interest of abor on the one hand and the buyer 
of goods on the other, may be found the only method 
of accomplishing the imperatively needed balance 
between productive and consumptive capacity. No 
one, I believe, can answer these questions academi- 
cally. Only time can tell. But if the demonstration 
is to be successfully made, labor’s participation must 
be secured in accord with the new charter of indus- 
trial democracy which labor now feels that it has re- 
ceived from the nation. 

Conflict over the principle of organization is the 
crux of the present situation in industry. As Dr. 
Alvin Johnson, in a recent article, has said: “A sea 
change is coming over American labor: a sea change 
produced neither by John L. Lewis nor by the man in 
the White House. And the prospects for a peaceful 
development of American industry are not reassuring, 
if management proves incapable of supplementing its 
traditional dictatorial discipline by a discipline by 
consent. . . . We shall not have an adequate machin- 
ery for industrial peace until our captains of industry 
develop the political wisdom to inquire not what or- 
ganization and what leaders are most friendly to 
capital, but what organization and leaders are the 
most authentic bearers of the workers’ consent.” 
Please believe me when I say that I am not quoting 
these words as a preachment, nor am I arguing today 
the intrinsic merits of one kind of industrial relations 
as over against another. I am trying merely to indi- 
cate what seemed to me the indubitable fact of a 
situation: the acceptance of the full implications of 
democracy in industrial relations is the only alterna- 
tive to chaos and frustration. 

On the other hand, it seems to me just as clear 
that accepting the principle of democracy in industry 
with a removal of all inhibition against organization 
gives no promise whatsoever of peace, prosperity, or 
progress save as industry becomes a co-operative, 
educational affair. To be an employment manager, 
the member of an industrial trade board representing 
reither employers or workers, or an impartial chairman 
presiding over the deliberations of such a board, is, 
first and last, an educational undertaking. It requires a 
knowledge of specific problems of industrial manage- 
ment, a knowledge of the interests, capacities, and 
limitations of the parties to industry, and a knowledge, 
which only experience can give, of the essentials of 
group process in thinking, judging and planning. 

Public education has further responsibilities in 
connection with industrial relations. I believe the 
schools might well include in their curricula, as a part 
of the social studies program, education in the typical 
relationships of industry. Why should not repre- 
sentatives of management and of labor be brought in- 
to the schools, and, in co-operation with the teachers, 
who are specialists in the educative process, initiate 
pupils in an area of experience into which so many of 
them will enter and with which all will be vitally con- 
cerned? What better business could progressive 
education be up to? 

And what is true on the elementary and secondary 
levels is equally true for adult education. The adult 
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community, without understanding of the real mean- 
ing of industrial relations and unable to appraise the 
factors which now often make for its own privation 
or inconvenience, drifts easily into an attitude of un- 
intelligent partisanship—or into the equally wrong 
and futile attitude expressed by the imprecation, “‘A 
plague on both your houses!” 

Again workers’ education, now carried on largely 
with an extreme conflict psychology, might become a 
potent factor in a social democracy if relieved of its 
present preoccupation with labor’s grim fight for 
status. This form of education is potentially a most 
important factor in the task of democratizing our na- 
tional life. It should not be carried on in isolation 


from public education and from the actual processes 
of business and industry. 

Let me summarize in three sentences. Our na- 
tional policy of democratic education has created a 
demand for the democratizing of industrial relations, 
a demand which has lately become acute and irresist- 
ible. To accept this challenge involves the obvious 
risks of newly acquired power on the part of the masses 
of working people, and it therefore requires a venture 
of faith, as does every extensoin of the democratic 
principle in any area of life. The one safeguard, the 
one hope for the future, is in education conceived in 
faith, co-operatively planned and conducted, and pa- 
tiently carried out. 


Religion and Human Values 
Frederick May Eliot 


UST about a month ago, I was visiting one of the 
most beautiful of the English cathedrals. The 
verger who was showing us about had described 

the interesting architectural features of the great edi- 
fice, and had told us many of the romantic historical 
facts (some of them perhaps more romantic than fac- 
tual) concerning the many centuries of the cathedral’s 
existence. Finally he took us into the choir, and led 
us up to the steps just before the altar. There he 
pointed out to us twelve circular medallions high 
above our heads in the distant roof. They were so far 
above us that we could scarcely have distinguished 
them, unless he had explained what they were. They 
were paintings, and they represented the twelve 
months of the calendar year, each medallion depicting 
an occupation characteristic of one of the months— 
ploughing, harvesting, weaving, and so on—twelve 
pictures of the ordinary daily work of the common 
people, month by month through the circle of the 
year. And then the verger made a very strange re- 
mark. He said: “It is queer that in this most sacred 
place in the whole cathedral the decorations should 
have nothing to do with religion!” 

Nothing to do with religion! That phrase echoed 
in my mind all the rest of the day, and has haunted 
me now for weeks. Ploughing, sowing, reaping—have 
these things nothing to do with religion? I think I 
know what he meant—it would have been natural 
to find the conventional symbols of the Christian faith 
in that particular place, of course—but my whole 
mind revolts at the suggestion that the commonplace 
daily tasks of men and women, the work by which 
they earn their daily bread and maintain the fabric of 
their homes and towns and cities and civilization— 
that these things have nothing to do with religion. 
That suggestion seems to me the utter and final re- 
pudiation of every vestige of human value in this thing 
we call religion. That seems to me a travesty and a 
bitter caricature of what the Carpenter of Nazareth 
meant by religion, or the tent-maker of Tarsus, or 
the shepherd-boy of Bethlehem—or any other among 
the great teachers of religion in every land and in 
every age. 


It is high time, I believe, that we recognized the — 


present tendency to think about religion as some- 
thing apart from the every-day life of human beings— 


something sacred in the sense that it has nothing in 
common with the problems and difficulties which you 
and I have to meet every day of our lives—nothing to 
do with the way we think and believe and feel and act 
in the ordinary course of our daily existence—nothing 
to do with the work and the play, the family ties and 
the affections, the friendships and comradeships, 
which make up so large a part of our real lives. It 
is high time we recognized that any such divorce 
between religion and human life is the death-war- 
rant of religion, and must be rejected with prompt 
and vigorous decision by all who care about re- 
ligion. 

Religion has everything to do with man’s daily 
life—or it is nothing. Religion is intimately related 
to everything you do, or say, or think—or it is a piti- 
fully useless and impotent shadow. Unless religion 
grows up out of your daily experience, unless it is of 
the very stuff of the life you are living, unless it touches 
everything you believe and hope and desire, it isn’t 
genuine religion at all. For the true value of religion 
is to reveal in your daily life, at every point, a sense of 
courage and confidence, of sacredness and glory, of 
the beauty of holiness, of the infinite worth of human 
values. Without this human foundation and purpose, 
I can see no point to religion at all. 

In every age there has been need for this strong 
emphasis on the human character of religion, and in 
this respect our age is no different from any other. 
We need today to renew our faith in human nature 
itself, to believe in its great past and its far greater 
future, to recall religion from its wanderings to the 
plain tasks of human service and set it to work again 
in the very midst of our human struggles and triumphs 
and defeats. As I see it, this is what Jesus believed 
was the true purpose of religion, and those who call 
themselves his disciples should first of all be concerned 
to make his teaching a practical influence in the 
lives of men and women today. 

This emphasis upon the human eharacter of re- 
ligion has been the special concern for more than a cen- 
tury of the group of churches calling themselves Uni- 
tarian. Our great leader was William Ellery Chan- 
ning, whose whole teaching was built upon the doe- 
trine of the inalienable worth and dignity of man. 
Throughout the nineteenth century, a long line of 
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Unitarian preachers and laymen were leaders in the 
struggle for human freedom and human advancement 
in this country. And today Unitarians stand for 
precisely the same principles of human freedom and 
progress, for the same central doctrine of the infinite 
worth of human personality, for the ideals of personal 
integrity and public service, for the vision of God’s 
kingdom here on this earth, to be achieved by human 
hands, guided by human intelligence, inspired by 
human love and loyalty. We believe in all sincerity 
that such values as these are at the heart of the re- 
ligion of Christ, and we are utterly convinced that 
they are the desperate need of the world today. 
Unitarians, of course, lay no claim to a monopoly 
of these values in religion. That would be absurd. 


But they do assert that they give first place to these 
values with a direct and uncompromising honesty 
which is their outstanding characteristic. They seek 
to build and maintain churches in which these human 
values shall be held sacred and safeguarded, where 
men and women shall be inspired and reinforced to 
dedicate their lives to the fulfillment of the dream 
which the Nazarene dreamt so long ago, where God 
may be worshiped with sincere, simple, high-minded 
reverence, where the religious quality of men’s daily 
lives may be revealed and preserved. And Unitarians 
believe that there are thousands of people today out- 
side the churches who might find a spiritual home 
within a church which so frankly and fearlessly pro- 
claims the basic human value of religion. 


Another Convention — Now What? 
Carleton M. Fisher 


HEN a group of avowed Christians gather 
together for the purpose of facing new fron- 
tiers, it is nothing to get excited about. For, 

while in contrast to a former lethargy it may seem 
like a noble and courageous rebirth of spiritual power, 
it is in reality nothing more than what must always 
be expected of any decent group of self-respecting 
Christians. A true follower of Jesus finds nothing 
novel or unique about facing a new horizon, for that 
is the very nature of his calling. 

But, in these times, it does lend a bit of stability 
and confidence to the scene when even a group of im- 
perfect Christians have the temerity to perform their 
professed mission, regardless of the conflict and the 
uncertainty that surrounds them. 

Facing new frontiers involves something more 
than seeking a more amicable adjustment to what-is. 
It involves something more than seeking after a more 
sound organizational set-up. It involves something 
more than seeking to ameliorate the woes of the es- 
tablished society. It involves something of analysis, 
of foresight, even of prophetic daring. And, sadly 
enough, our facing of new frontiers, in spite of all 
back-slapping, is something short of anemic. 

As one reads over the recommendations and 
resolutions which represent the visionary outlook of 
the recent Chicago convention, one is first of all 
struck by the fact that those resolutions and recom- 
mendations might well have come forth from a conven- 
tion held a decade ago. Of course, it may be that this 
is symptomatic of the slowness with which we solve 
the problems of the race, but I think it is something 
more than that. It seems to be characteristic of that 
disease which afflicts all institutions, even the most 
sacred. We get in a rut of routine, grinding out 
what seem, to our regimented minds, to be new ap- 
proaches to new situations, when in reality we are re- 
producing the speeches and formulas of days gone by. 
It does not seem strange to us that we should be doing 
this, for we are so accustomed to the traditional 
trappings of our ecclesiastical life that the minute we 
voice an ancient platitude in new and fresh termi- 
nology, we are persuaded that our approach to life’s 
problems is virginal, fresh and inspiring. It is danger- 
ous when we become so accustomed to ourselves that 


we can so easily deceive ourselves with new slogans 
that are nothing more than furbished versions of 
yesterday’s war-cries. 

For if we are facing new frontiers, let us be frank 
about it. Let us not presume to face new frontiers, 
with reservations. And if the printed report of the 
Chicago convention is any indication of the way we 
are facing new frontiers, I fear that we are presuming 
much more than we are pioneering. We are pulling 
our punches, aspiring after a reputation for fearless- 
ness, yet fearful of the blows we might suffer. Such a 
strategy may be most practicable under the circum- 
stances, as it no doubt is, but it has nothing of re- 
ligious purity imbuing it. It smacks more of pru- 
dence and selfish expediency than anything else. 

There seem to be three basic assumptions under- 
lying our approach to the new frontiers which we face. 
The first of these is the assumption that ours is the 
best of all possible worlds and that all we need to do is 
to iron out a few wrinkles, mop up some of the filth 
that desecrates it, and we are in handy reach of the 
Kingdom itself. Since there was no specific attempt 
made to approach the problems presented by our 
economic life, other than an insipidly general reference 
to “social, economic and political problems” and a 
harmless reference to collective bargaining, I feel 
this to be a fair judgment. Confronted by the most 
menacing and crucial economic situation in the history 
of our nation, we face it calmly and without fear, 
because we know that capitalism will never fail us. 
Depressions, recessions, collapses and unemployment. 
hold no fear for us, because we know that the profit 
system is essentially good, if men and women will but. 
follow Christ. Given a certain amount of fair play 
and patience, and freedom from governmental compe- 
tition, with a nicely balanced federal budget and a 
“reasonable” national administration,. and nothing 
can hold us back from rising to new glories of human 
happiness. While the conflict between capital and 
labor mars the beauty of the scene, and presents us 
with a few problems, we feel confident that by virtue 
of collective bargaining, and a dedication to arbitra- 
tion, the industrial scene will assume a peaceful at- 
mosphere, and we shall once more resume the pursuit 
after prosperity. And though it may be necessary to 
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provide means of caring for an increasing number of 
permanently unemployed, aged and unemployables, 
there is nothing in the present situation that can not 
be ameliorated, if we will only have faith in the glori- 
ous system which has made us the richest nation in 
the world. 

We admit that sweat-shops, child labor and filthy 
working conditions should be abolished; we admit 
that the purchasing power of the people must be in- 
creased; we admit that monopolies are a detriment to 
the national welfare; we admit that the working man 
should be paid a “‘fair’”’ wage, and that men who want 
work should be able to find it; we admit that slums 
should be abolished, that poverty is unnecessary, and 
that economic security should be achieved; we admit 
that the American people should be able to enjoy 
happiness and health in such a land of wealth as is 
their inheritance. 

But, admitting all this, we also contend that un- 
less “business” is given a free hand to pursue its 
profits, we shall meet catastrophe. Unless private 
industry is allowed full freedom to exploit the people, 
we cannot expect a return to national ‘‘well-being.”’ 
Unless taxes are reduced, “‘business” will not have the 
“confidence”’ necessary to its health, and prosperity 
will languish because of governmental pressure. 
Unless labor can be ‘“‘regulated’”’ and made content 
with certain minimum demands, “business” will not 
have the “confidence” to carry on. 

In other words, we are so sentimentally bound to 
an archaic idea that our facing of new frontiers be- 
comes just another bucketful of wishful thinking. For 
so many years, now, we have so adored and worshiped 
the capitalistic system that the very thought of having 
to lose it strikes terror into our hearts. With perfect 
equanimity, we can look back and see the manner in 
which barbarism was superseded by feudalism, how 
feudalism gave way to the intricacies of industrial 
capitalism, and how finance capitalism flowered upon 
the bosom of its industrial predecessor, but to think 
that this is not the end, to think that this is not the 
ultimate goal for which mankind was yearning and 
seeking, is simply unbelievable. 

And so, the first assumption underlying our ap- 
proach to the new frontiers which we face, is an im- 
plicit denial of that approach. It is not to face new 
frontiers when we set out to reform an already de- 
crepit world. If “new heavens and a new earth” are 
not our aim, we are only presuming to face new fron- 
tiers. 

The second assumption underlying our approach 
to the new frontiers which we face is the assumption 
that, by its very nature, the Church is limited in its 
scope of endeavor. This in itself prevents any real 
attempt to face new frontiers. The Church is com- 
posed of individuals who think and feel differently; 
it represents an amalgam of prejudices, sentiments, 
ideas and hopes; it is inextricably bound up in the 
economic system which it should condemn; its con- 
stituents, lacking any common approach to the 
crucial problems of the times, must be free to express 
themselves as individuals; its program must of neces- 
sity be confined to those aspects of Christian endeavor 
to which even the least ethically-minded will be 
amicable; it must seek to preserve.itself as an institu- 


tion, and as far as possible maintain a reasonable mini- 
mum of religious and ethical mindedness. 

Consequently, our facing of new frontiers is made 
conditional upon the organizational strength of the 
institution, rather than upon an idea or a vision as to 
the kind of world we seek to create. Weare mustering 
our forces, indulging in extravagant reconnoitering, 
all the time knowing that we shall never enter the 
battle. And this is not to say that the Church is, 
therefore, playing- the part of the hypocrite. Its 
dilemmas go much deeper than that, and were we to 
seek their solution, we should no doubt destroy the 
Church in the process. 

Our hearts urge us on to face new frontiers, but 
the tools with which we work are in bondage and must 
be employed in more menial tasks. It thus becomes 
our destiny to pursue horizons that are lost to us at the 
outset, simply because we dare not disengage our- 
selves from the compulsions that tie us to the present. 
To overlook this fact is irony itself, and yet that is 
exactly what we are attempting to do when we talk 
about facing new frontiers. 

The third assumption underlying our proposed 
approach to the new frontiers which we face is the 
assumption that the Church can prosper on the basis 
of such a program as is dictated by the expediencies of 
its present position. Admitting that the Church is 
limited in its scope of endeavor, we still assume that 
we can win converts to it if we but shout loud enough 
and long enough. We must needs nourish the hope 
that even if we aren’t in a position to do much, still we 
can prosper as an institution on the basis of what we 
can do and are doing. All of which constitutes a 
legitimate hope, in fact, our only hope as an institu- 
tion. And, without a doubt, the leaders of the Church 
are doing a superb job, they are working hard and 
untiringly in an attempt to strengthen our denomina- 
tional forces. If the laity co-operates to the utmost, 
we can hope for a strong institution, performing its 
accepted tasks to the fullest. Our people will have a 
sound Church, a Church that will be able to weather 
many a storm, and a Church that will lend a certain 
influence to the social scene. 

But in all this, let us not fool ourselves into be- 
lieving that we are the religious pioneers of the twen- 
tieth century, hewing new paths through the social 
wildernesses in the manner in which Hosea Ballou beat 
his way through theological forests. We are paying a 
steep price for our institutional security, we are simply 
mouthing the beautiful attributes of our tradition and 
marking time to the tune which the pipers of prudence 
are playing. 

This matter of facing new frontiers is not a holi- 
day game to be enjoyed midst the pleasant surround- 
ings of a grand hotel, it is not a simple matter of gird- 
ing up our loins and gearing up our denominational 
machinery to a higher degree of efficiency; neither is 
it a purely intellectual matter of dreaming dreams 
and consecrating ourselves to a more serious study of 
our “social, economic, and political problems.” It 
involves something a bit more decisive and painful 
than all that. 

First of all, it involves a consciousness of having 
sinned, both individually and collectively. Because 
of our failure to analyze deeply enough into the nature 
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of our present situation, or for other reasons, perhaps, 
we seem to be oblivious to the fact that our continued 
existence as an institution is dependent upon the de- 
gree to which we are willing to go in our sinfulness. 
This sinfulness is constituted of a willingness to exist 
and prosper at the expense of human misery, and a 
determination to preserve, in some manner, a system 
of things which rests upon a foundation of human 
misery. The callousness which afflicts us in this re- 
gard was perhaps reflected most vividly in the jubila- 
tion with which our convention’s balanced budget 
was cheered, in a day when the human budget of our 
nation is sadly unbalanced, and human lives are lost 
for the sake of traditional economic formulas and 
demands. Until we come to see our own base sin- 
fulness as co-partners in the exploitation of our fellow- 
men, and co-defenders of a manner of living that per- 
petuates that exploitation, we shall be absolutely 
blind to the new frontiers which we face. To say that 
we can not help ourselves in that respect is to beg the 
question. 

We are, primarily, a group of confirmed sinners, 
pursuing the well-worn paths of sinfulness. And even 
though we benevolently confess the advisability of 
“reforming” our ways, we have not yet arrived at a 
true realization of our absolute depravity as a collec- 


tive expression of what is supposed to be a pure and 
ethical religion. 

Secondly, a keen realization of having sinned and 
being perpetrators of evil, compels us to repentance. 
And repentance is what we dare not face. Fear of 
having to repent may be one of the reasons why we 
are not quick to perceive and admit our sinfulness. 
For repentance would mean for us such a reversal of 
values and purposes that in truth we should be forced 
to learn how to walk all over again. It would mean 
not only a complete renunciation of the economic sys- 
tem which we have heretofore more or less admired, 
but it would involve the pursuit of a program that 
would mean perseuction, suffering and all manner of 
hardship for its proponents. Once having disavowed 
the past, we should be ready to face new frontiers. 

We are not ready to suffer for His name’s sake, 
neither are we self-searching enough to know to what 
degree sin permeates our souls. In fact, we know not 
what we are seeking, except that if it’s dangerous we 
don’t want to have anything to do with it. We have 
our Church, we are out of the red and in the black 
once more; we must needs bolster up our denomina- 
tional agencies and make our house secure; and then, 
we shall be on our way toward those “‘new frontiers.’’ 

I wonder. 


Dr. Tomlinson’s Tour 


The Worcester Evening Gazette is publishing an in- 
teresting series of articles by Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, 
who bas recently returned from a trip abroad. With 
the kind permission of Dr. Tomlinson and of Mr. Moses 
Williams, editor of the Gazette, and the kind assistance of 
Mrs. Arthur J. Knight in securing the copy, we are able 
to give generous extracts from these articles to our 
readers. 


UR seven-hundred-mile motor trip over poor roads 
from the Animal Park to King Solomon’s 
Mines made us feel that it might be a relief to 

travel by train again. 

So at Fort Victoria, not far from the Great Ruins 
of Zimbabwe, we took a night train for Bulawayo, the 
metropolis, and we may add, the only real city of 
southern Rhodesia. We took the night train, for that 
seems to be the kind they have in this country, and 
we were lucky in hitting Fort Victoria on the right 
night, for two or three times a week is as often as 
passenger trains run. On our motor trip we found a 
railroad at Tzaneen and thought perhaps we could 
use it in going north. We arrived late in the after- 
noon Tuesday. We found a train had gone that 
noon north, and the next one would go Friday. 

It is a little more than two hundred miles from 
Fort Victoria to Bulawayo, and eighteen hours were 
consumed in making it. There were no accidents, 
though we stopped once or twice to shoo cows off the 
track. If you choose to use the sleeper you must 
hire your bedding first. We decided to do so, and in 
the morning when some of our party were congratulat- 
ing themselves on having had a good night’s rest, 
others told them, ‘“There was no reason why you 
should not, we stood still most of the time.’”’ The 
railroads are narrow-gauge, the road-beds poor and 


the cars small. It is not quite fair to contrast their 
trains with ‘The Twentieth Century Limited.’”’ When 
one learns that the white population of Southern 
Rhodesia is only thirty thousand, and of Northern 
Rhodesia eleven thousand, he perhaps ought to con- 
gratulate himself that there are any railroads at all. 

After the arid and almost unpopulated country 
through which we passed, Bulawayo seemed a little 
Chicago. It has a white population of thirteen 
thousand and as many blacks. Its business blocks 
and public buildings are modern and its residential 
section attractive. 

Most of its streets are from 100 to 120 feet from 
curb to curb. Cecil Rhodes, who laid it out, said 
he wanted them ‘wide enough for a fourteen-yoke 
team of oxen to turn around in them.” We saw 
twelve or fourteen-yoke teams of oxen, that survival 
of Boer treking days, in the country, but not on the 
pavements of Bulawayo. 

There we saw many automobiles, four-fifths of 
them of American make, and many bicycles, every 
other colored boy having one. Crossing the wide 
streets in the midst of this sort of traffic made one 
wish they were narrower. 

The museum, with its finely-mounted African 
animals and birds and specimens of Africa’s mineral 
wealth, was worth while. Here too was a good exhibit 
of native life and its productions. It was interesting 
to compare the stores and shops with our own and 
their ways of doing business. 

I was particularly attracted by a “butchery,” 
as they call a meat market, and its stock and prices. 
There were hanging up in it thirty-eight sides of beef, 
sixty of lamb, forty of pork, besides a large quantity of 
poultry. I asked the proprietor if he ever removed 
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it from the store to the ice box, and he said ‘‘some- 
times in very hot weather, but not ordinarily.” It 
was Friday afternoon that I saw this display of dressed 
meat, and the market man said it would all be cut up 
and sold in the Saturday trade. Sure enough, it 
was. 

Remember this was a retailer, not a wholesaler, 
with whom I was talking. I asked him as to his prices 
and learned that his best sirloin roasts sold for eight 
pence a pound, or sixteen cents in ourmoney. Porter- 
house steak was nine pence a pound. A good-sized 
chicken cost a shilling-six, or thirty-six cents. Eggs 
were sixteen cents a dozen. The butchery found its 
source of supply in the surrounding country. 

Bulawayo idealizes Cecil Rhodes as its patron 
saint, and in a prominent center of the city on a large 
base has a standing sculptured figure of him. 

The work is well done and seems to embody the 
wide vision and quenchless energy that characterized 
him. It was said of him that “he thought in conti- 
nents,” also that ‘‘when he stood at Capetown his 
shadow covered Africa to Cairo.” 

The region named after him, Rhodesia, was his 
special interest, and that it has the British flag flying 
over it is due almost exclusively to him. 

Bulawayo was the site of the Royal Kraal of that 
fierce chief, Lobengula, of the warlike Matabeles. 
Rhodes made his acquaintance when there was hardly 
a white man in the region, and lived for a time in a 
native hut near Lobengula, which is still preserved. 
In this way he gained his confidence, and later, when 
British troops had been repulsed by Lobengula and 
his warriors, Rhodes gained permission to attempt 


the peacemaking] task, and unattended lived some 
weeks with Lobengula and his chiefs. 

British military authorities questioned the wisdom 
of it, but Rhodes won out and caused a treaty to be 
signed which in the end brought a vast region under 
the control of the British Empire. It was one of the 
many striking illustrations of the persuasive power 
of Rhodes which earned for him the title “empire 
builder.” 

Great in his life, he was equally spectacular in 
his death and place of interment. His last resting 
place is twenty-seven miles from Bulawayo among the 
Matopas Hills, of which he was fond. The Matopas 
are rugged granite hills strewn with huge boulders. 
They stand at an elevation of forty-five hundred feet. 

One day when Rhodes stood on the top of one of 
his favorite hills, which he called ‘“‘World’s View,” 
he surprised the friends who were with him by lying 
in the center of an open space surrounded like senti- 
nels by massive boulders, and saying, ““This would be 
a good place to lie forever.” 

His words were remembered, and when some time 
after he died at Capetown his body was brought to 
the Matopas Hills, a grave blasted in the solid granite, 
his remains there interred, and over them the simple 
inscription of his own composing, ‘Here lies the body 
of Cecil John Rhodes.” 

I have stood by the tomb of Washington, visited 
Westminster Abbey, looked upon Napoleon’s last 
resting place, and other shrines where were interred 
the great, but never have I felt the same kind of im- 
pressiveness that I had standing on ‘‘World’s View” 
beside the grave of Cecil Rhodes. 


Social Gospel in Action 


Harold P. Marley 


“Services Resumed in the Fall.” 

AST June, as customary, the above notice was 

le posted on the bulletin board of a Michigan 

church at the close of the regular church year. 
“Now for a change, so that I can forget all about the 
missing pipes in the organ and the leak in the roof,” 
the minister said to himself; “‘I’ll turn to my files and 
write that story of the auto worker .. .. get labor 
matters out of my system.” 

But it was not to be. There was more activity 
in the church during the summer, week for week, than 
during the regular church year. The front door was 
locked, but the side door, leading to the church hall, 
was in constant use. Reason? The community had 
found its way to that door at a time when it was most 
in need of a place to go. An analysis of this situation 
may possibly throw some light on the much-discussed 
question of the place of the church in modern life. 

Of what use could a church bein a university town 
of thirty thousand during the hot months of July and 
August? Regular students were gone and summer 
students were hewing to the scholarship line. Many 
professors were abroad and others were in academic 
hiding. But the town has a few small factories. 
They make gauges, steel balls and springs which go 
into automobiles on assembly lines in Detroit, thirty 
miles distant. 'Two thousand men-and women are on 


the pay rolls, many of them from the open country and 
small towns in the vicinity. Six months ago they 
stood firm at their machines while thousands of other 
workers in Detroit and Flint were engaging in one of 
the most gigantic struggles which American labor has 
known. They were loyal because they were afraid 
of losing their jobs, and because the sheriff began to 
organize a band of three thousand special deputies. 
“Washtenaw County has never had any trouble, 
and we don’t want any,” the sheriff announced to the 
citizens. They agreed. So did the newspaper in its 
editorial policy. The Conference on Civil Rights 
didn’t agree, and called the attention of the sheriff 
to the fact that he had exceeded his authority under 
the law and was liable to fine and imprisonment. 
With the settlement of strikes in Detroit, local 
German business men (they support three Lutheran 
churches) breathed a sigh of relief, but factory workers 
began to consider their conditions. Radical students 
helped the pin boys during a bowling alley strike, and 
did some visiting in the homes on the west side. Oc- 
casionally a United Automobile Workers organizer 
would stop for a visit. The union idea gradually took 
hold. First, the student workers organized, then the 
hospital workers, office secretaries, and janitors. 
Eighty of the hundred and twenty skilled workers in 
the American Broach Company carried union cards. 
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A few in the other factories risked discharge and 
signed up. 

But where were they to meet? A multitude of 
preliminary meetings had to be held, some as dis- 
couraging in numbers as the proverbial prayer meet- 
ing. Labor Hall was not available on certain nights 
and the board of the hall feared they might jeopardize 
their pecuniary interests with the American Federation 
of Labor if they became too friendly with industrial 
unions. The logical place was Unity Hall of the Uni- 
tarian church. There, the “radical” students, upon 
whom the university frowned, had often held meet- 
ings. Hours of talking around the oval table in the 
library had produced points of agreement and bases 
for action. An appointment book, resembling that 
of a dentist, was put on the table for reservations. 

When a strike occurred over the question of a col- 
lective agreement in the broach factory, there were 
many things to be done. Placards had to be made for 
the picket-line, and the proposal which the committee 
brought back from Governor Murphy had to be pre- 
sented to the Union for discussion and adoption. A 
judge had issued an injunction, and set up a night 
court, to try those guilty of contempt. A representa- 
tive of the National Labor Relations Board took dep- 
ositions from a small group who were forced out of a 
radio factory when the company organized a company- 
union in a manner contrary to law. A group of sum- 
mer students arranged a meeting at which a professor 
of public administration and an organizer for the 
Committee on Industrial Organization were to dis- 
cuss the issues of the organization movement. The 
talks were to be given in the Michigan Union, adjunct 
of the university, but permission at the last minute 
was revoked. After futilely pointing out to the man- 
ager that his objection to ‘controversial’ subjects 
didn’t apply to the civic clubs which met in the build- 
ing, the chairman announced, ‘We will go to Unity 
Hall for the meeting.”’ 

Aftermath of the summer’s experience has shown 
that, in spite of the assistance given to the infant 
unions in the form of housing, they will not grow to 
maturity without another kind of sustenance. There 
is now a C. I. O. Hall, but, because of dissension 
within the ranks, and opposition from without, the 
movement is not thriving. There is a need for an edu- 
cational development. This is recognized by the na- 
tional office of the C. I. O., where a certain percentage 
of every dollar paid in goes into publications. An 
educational director encourages strong unions to em- 
ploy a leader to give instruction in union problems and 
the history of the labor movement. The church 
board also recognized a responsibility. It set up a 
special committee, known as Unity Hall Board, of 
representative people in the community, and asked 
them to carry on the tradition of a Liberal Center 
which the summer experience, and the previous cham- 
_ pioning of the right of minority groups to a place to 
meet, had established. The new board was to keep 
the church open every day in the week, to establish 
classes in labor education, to set up a Unity Forum, 
and encourage the formation of a dance and dramatic 
group which would particularly express the modern 
spirit in art. 

All autonomous groups using the Hall, not directly 
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connected with the Unity Hall program, are expected 
to make some contribution in money and talent to the 
activities of the board. It is further suggested that 
the Sunday activities of the church, which are in line 
with the newer traditions, shall also receive support. 
Thus, the church, out of the experience of the depres- 
sion years, when Constitutional guarantees have been 
sometimes threatened, and out of the longer experi- 
ence of the Unitarian movement, has crystallized into 
an institutional church. It is not unlike that which 
the late Edward Filene said every community should 
have—a group “aimed not at uniformity, but at di- 
versity, in its membership—a club that affords a 
common meeting ground for radical and conserva- 
tive, for men of all social classes and all races.”’ 

The discovery has been made that the church isn’t 
a minister in a pulpit; it isn’t a congregation in various 
states of rapport with what is said in that pulpit. 
Rather, it is an institution embodying an ideal greater 
than itself—an ideal of human brotherhood. Whether 
or not the experiment here described will, in the long 
run, pay, hasn’t been answered. Nor should answers 
be expected too soon. It is an age for experiment, an 
age which the Archbishop of Canterbury has said is as 
crucial and decisive for mankind as the period when 
Rome fell, or the period of the Renaissance and the 


Reformation. 
* * * 


TWO WAYS OF GOING AT IT 


Last week a public danger in our town was removed, and the 
thanks of us all are due to one man, who took the trouble to make 
an effective protest. 

As it happened, his one voice was enough to produce a 
reform that hundreds of people had wanted, but they had never 
done anything about it. 

I wasn’t the man, you understand; but the thing set me 
thinking. And you might be surprised, as I was, if you looked at 
your community with an inquiring eye, to see what such a man 
might do. 

Nine tenths of all the good things that have been started in 
our town, or the bad things that have been stopped, came about 
because some one person got busy about it. 

We have laws to burn, and we do worse than burn a good 
many of ’em; we expect they’ll operate like slot machines: drop a 
law in the slot and get observance right off quick. 

Well, we know that we get anything else but observance, 
and yet most of us go ahead calling for more tia or a different 
set of officials, who won’t pass the buck. 

And then every so often some citizen gets stirred up in his 
feelings, and, instead of calling a mass meeting, he studies the 
whole situation and then goes to see somebody that he can talk 
to like a kind Dutch uncle. 

It doesn’t work all the time, as I know, from a little personal 
experience. But when I see how often it has worked I begin to see 
that there can be two sorts of leadership. 

One sets out to produce public opinion—which is usually 
more emotional than intellectual—by working up some kind of 
mass action. The other finds out where a straight and friendly 
talk to somebody with power will do the most good, and takes 
time off to have that talk. 

I wouldn’t mention this small matter here, except that it is 
a pretty close match to the way most church difficulties ought 
to be handled. 

We once had a man who adopted the mass meeting method 
for a job that needed four people around a table, with a bit of 
something to eat, for preference. But he took the other method, 
and the scars of his crusade are on the church to this day.— 
Justus Timberline in Christian Advocate. 
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Watchman, What of 1938? 


S. E. Gerard Priestley 


ATCHMAN, what of the night?” asked Neville 
Chamberlain as he recently reviewed the 
world situation before a distinguished gather- 

ing of British and foreign diplomats at the Guildhall 
Banquet of the Lord Mayor of London. To most of 
us, the year of our Lord 1937 has been an ugly night- 
mare. The dark shadows of war and revolution in 
Spain, Ethiopia and China still flicker fearfully across 
the stone walls of the Chancelleries of the world. 
Nervous diplomats huddle in dark corners and remind 
one another that the world spent cn arming in 1937 
over twelve billion dollars, three times as much as the 
amount spent annually in the pre-war period. 

With fear and trembling we watch the dawn of 
1938. ‘What sort of future are we trying to create 
for ourselves and our children?” asks Mr. Chamber- 
lain. “For no Government would deny to their people 
their plainest and simplest right to live their lives in 
peace of mind and the enjoyment of all that makes 
life worth living.” And yet the plain truth is that 
the Governments of the world are heading for Arma- 
geddon. The Governments of the world are con- 
demning their people to a perpetual nightmare, filled 
with the horrors of war and the waste of substance in 
fashioning weapons of destruction. 

The world is growing too small. The Mediter- 
ranean is not big enough for Italy and Great Britain. 
Germany is not large enough for the Third Reich. 
Japan is apparently under the illusion that the Orient 
belongs, by heavenly decree, to her and no one else. 

France and Great Britain, on the other hand, 
have discovered that the world is too large for them. 
Everybody in London realizes the impossibility of 
Britain defending today her scattered empire. In 
spite of the millions of pounds invested in the Orient, 
the vast sums of money spent upon the naval port of 
Singapore and the precarious position of Hong Kong, 
Great Britain is bottled up with her fleet in the Medi- 
terranean and the North Sea. Not until the end of 
1940, according to the new edition of ‘Janes’ Fighting 
Ships,” authoritative year book of the world’s navies, 
will Britain be in a position to challenge Japan in the 
Orient. 

Italy, Germany and Japan have been branded the 
gangsters of international law and order. In reality, 
what Italy, Germany and Japan have been guilty of 
is the breaking of an international status quo which 
they have never accepted. In true gangster fashion, 
these three nations have refused to recognize the 
existence of any international law which threatened to 
curtail the realization of their national ambitions. 
They hold themselves responsible only to themselves 
and in no way obligated to the comity of nations. 
Any action on the part of any other nation against 
them would be considered as an attack upon the sanc- 
tity of their own sovereignty. Hence Italy, Germany, 
and Japan have all three withdrawn from the League 
of Nations. Sovereignty—the independent absolute 
sovereignty of national states—is the cause of war, and 
we shall never end war, as the short history of the 
League has made all too plain, until we first deal with 


this fundamental question of national sovereignty. 

Democracy was born in Athens. The little city 
states were defeated one by one by autocratic, totali- 
tarian Macedon because they refused to sacrifice 
their individual sovereignty. Between 1781 and 1789 
the American representatives of the thirteen inde- 
pendent and competing colonies had to decide whether 
these thirteen colonies were to retain their individual 
sovereignty and perish, or whether they would sacrifice 
their sovereignty by forming a federation and live. 
They formed a federation and wrote a Constitution 
which Gladstone pronounced the greatest political 
instrument of all time. 

The League of Nations has failed because the 
Governments comprising the League are not willing 
to sacrifice their national sovereignty for the universal 
good. When each nation becomes a law unto itself 
the inevitable result is international lawlessness. 
Europe and the world today are just where those 
thirteen original American colonies were in 1781. 
Fascism and the authoritarian state is the inevitable 
result of a world threatened with economic depression 
and bankruptcy, and in which certain nations have 
sought protection behind prohibitive tariff barriers 
and economic nationalism. The rising cost of arma- 
ments has only too well kept pace with the rising tide 
of nationalism. Hitler, Stalin and Mussolini have all 
three put back the clock of history by their deification 
of the State. Fascism and Internationalism are in- 
compatible. 

Italy, Germany and Japan resigned from the 
League because the obligations of the League Covenant 
were diametrically opposed to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of their Fascist faith. The League was founded 
by those who believed they were making the world 
safe for democracy, and Italy, Germany and Japan 
hate demorcacy. 

With the Fascists in the League and yet despising 
the League as a democratic institution, the League 
was doomed to failure. Now that Italy has notified 
Geneva of her withdrawal, there is some hope that the 
League may be reformed and strengthened. The 
League must not die, but it needs a new life. The 
outlook is dark and difficult for the ambassadors of 
peace. The supreme task of 1938 will be to bring order 
out of chaos and to end this present reign of lawless- 
ness. If civilization is to be saved and war averted, 
law and justice must be upheld and respected. Sac- 
rifices must be made by all, and the responsibilities of 
peace belong to all nations. 

The year 1938 will undoubtedly see the tragic end 
of the fratricidal civil war in Spain. Unless Italy is 
prepared to reinforce the Fascist arms in that unhappy 
land, the result of eighteen months of unholy warfare 
may be a draw. In the Orient, the little soldiers 
of the Rising Sun are blasting their way farther and 
farther into the heart of gallant China. Tokyo may 
be the victor of the moment, but many experts believe 
that China will eventually swallow Japan as she has 
digested every other invader throughout her long 
history. The attitude of America and Britain is stif- 
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fening against the lawlessness of the Japanese military 
authorities. 

In Europe, the big question of the new year will 
be the colonial demands of Germany. Hitler has re- 
peatedly refused to accept a British and French colon- 
ial deal as a final settlement for the peace of Europe. 
Germany demands the return of her former colonies 
in her own right and without any guarantees. The 
plain truth is that Great Britain and France and 
other colonial Powers have no more right to their 
colonies than Germany has to her former African 
territories. The solution of the present colonial prob- 
lem is to internationalize all colonies until the inhabi- 
tants of these backward areas are in a position to 
govern and defend themselves. Such a solution was 
suggested by Sir John Harris to Bismarck in 1885, but 
then, as now, the real desire for colonies is not for raw 
materials or room for a growing population, but for 
national prestige. At the outbreak of the World War 
there were more Germans living in Paris than in all 
her colonies. After forty years of colonization in 
Eritrea the total number of Italians in 1935 was only 
eighty-four persons. 

Everyone desires peace today. The memory of 
the Great War which no one won, and everyone lost, 
has burnt that desire into our hearts. At the same 
time, let us be realistic enough to realize that a peace 
at any price program is not only a coward’s program 
but has within it the negation of peace and the en- 
couragement of the forces of lawlessness. A peace 
which is divorced from righteousness cannot last. 
Righteousness is something greater than peace, and 
it will bring peace in its train. Whatever machinery 
is erected for the establishment of peace, it will not 
be lastingly successful unless it is built upon right- 
eousness—unless, in the old familiar words, “right- 


eousness and peace have kissed each other.” 
* * * 


A STATEMENT FROM THE TRUSTEES OF THE 
PASADENA CHURCH 


HE unanimous action of the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention in electing Dr. Robert Cum- 
mins, minister of our Throop Memorial Universalist Church of 
Pasadena, California, to the office of General Superintendent, has, 
naturally, for the present time disturbed the equanimity and the 
even tenor of the people of our church, and more than that—it 
has filled our hearts with a sense of impending loss and deep 
sorrow. Naturally, we, the people of the Pasadena church, 
have something to say about giving up our minister. The ties 
that united Dr. Cummins with our people seemed so very secure 
that we had no thought of a day when those ties might be severed. 
So, now, too soon we are facing an unexpected, unforeseen issue. 
Here is our reaction, as I see it, expressed in the minds of our 
people and in the attitude of our church trustees. We want to 
emphasize the importance of the work which Dr. Cummins has 
done in the past five years in the uplifting and upbuilding of our 
church, and we feel our need for his continued leadership. Of 
course, we do not like to let him go. But, a question faces 
us. Can we afford to be selfish? Have we a right to keep Dr. 
Cummins all to ourselves as minister of our local church when 
the denomination throughout the country needs him and is 
calling him? From our intimate acquaintance with him, we 
know that he has many qualities of heart and mind that fit him 
for the leadership of our denominational work. We, too, think 
that he is “‘just the man.”’ 
Our Christian philosophy of loyalty to ideals often requires 
that we should give up those whom we love that they may labor 


for those ideals. It is the law of sacrifice that was manifested in 
the life of Jesus. It is a law, too, that has compensations. They 
who give shall not lose, but shall find. Our church will not be 
left desolate. 

And so, when we have calmly thought the issue through, we 
shall be unanimous in our opinion that the General Convention 
was right in calling Dr. Cummins, that Dr. Cummins was right 
in accepting the call, that the people of the Pasadena church are 
right in cheerfully bidding him go where duty calls, and wishing 
him God-speed. With the momentum which he has given our 
local church, we shall go on to greater things. 


William W. Wilcox, 

In behalf of the Board of Trustees. 
Don Clyde Austin, Chairman, 
Robert W. Grout, Treasurer, 
Geoffrey E. Turnbull, Clerk, 
Alfred G. Allen, 
Rol Benner, 
Frank B. Edwards, 
C. Brooks Fry, 
Earl F. Gorton, 
Ethel M. Stukey, 
Anne Vosburgh. 

e * Ws 
CHRIST ON THE KOREAN ROAD 


HE readers of the Leader will be interested in the latest word 
received by Dr. Etz from the Rev. Ryonki Jio of Taikyu, 
Korea. His whole philosophy of his task is expressed in the 
phrase at the head of this story. Excerpts from a recent letter 
follow: 

I think you are very eager to know of our work in Taikyu. 
Owing to their graduation and jobs, many boys and young fellows 
went to other places, but we have about ten ladies as new church 
members since April. Also we have gotten twenty high school 
boys, and we are having their meeting every Saturday. It will 
be common to your country to have many students in a church, 
but it is not an easy thing in Korea to get them. Even in the 
largest church in my town they have not so many students as 
we have. And our students gained victory at a ping pong match 
which was held by the Y. M. C. A. of the Presbyterian churches 
in my town among church teams. Miss Piun, who was gradu- 
ated from the Aoyama Girls’ Theological school course by the 
help of the Blackmer Home, is working very well. (Miss Piun is 
a Bible. Woman or pastor’s assistant. R. F.E.) Even though 
we are facing hard times, we are doing our best in the very faith 
that God would make us win. 

Our farm had a good harvest this year, though we could 
not have much rice as our rice fields were sanded over by the 
flood last year. We had many watermelons, peanuts, white 
beans, dry-field rice and others. Owing to the flood last year 
we lost some hundreds of apple trees, but the rest, about 2,000 
apple trees and 300 pear trees, are growing very well and they 
are becoming about six feet high. Within five years we may 
have many apples and pears. If we succeed we may have quite 
a lot of money. As they are going to mend the dyke—the farm- 
ers of that vicinity all of whom are protected by the dyke—I am 
planning to reclaim our rice fields, by having the sand from the 
ex-rice fields left by flood taken off the surface for the building of 
the dyke. Next year I am going to cultivate potatoes, sweet- 
potatoes and onions, also a lot of watermelons. Then we may 
have more income, I think. 

To plant many poplar trees around our fields to prevent 
flood and flying sands will be good for the farm. It will be a 
nice method to make our fields better by keeping much silt which 
any flood may carry there. And once the orchard and pro- 
tective poplar trees get fair rooting, floods can do us no great 
harm—in fact bringing us some value in silt. From now we need 
much each year for our orchard to cultivate—fertilizers, tree- 
sprays and other things, and within two or three years we shall 
probably need nearly 1,000 yen for each year’s expenses, realizing 
in the next two or three years about half that amount, and after 
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that rather hard initial few years the income will gradually grow 
until expenses will be less than income. Anyway God will 
give His victory for our farm, I am sure. 

In our hospital we are having many patients, and last month 
we had seven hundred and five patients, compared with about 
eighty-seven at the first month in August of 1936. Dr. Pak has 
resigned, as it was too heavy a burden for him to bear. It isa 
most regrettable thing for us. But we are going forward with 
much more faith, power and prayer. God gave us a nicer doctor, 
Mr. Kim by name, who is working very well (on a salary of yen 
100 per month, a three years contract, and working several more 
hours a day than Dr. Pak did). And with him we are having 
double the gross income and patients. If we could have more 
rooms and more equipment we could have more. Recently I 
moved to another house and we prepared two rooms in my home 
for in-patients, and we are going to charge one yen a day, which 
will include two kinds of medicines and heating. My present 
dwelling is about twenty minutes walking, but the bicycle from 
the Portland Y. P. C. A. is in constant use. 

For us to have a building is a very important thing. As 
you have seen when you were here, it seems dangerous to work 
in the old building longer. As it is too old, we can open our 
windows hardly at all. Iam planning to reconstruct it. If it is 
possible we will make it a two story building, the first for the 
hospital, the second for the church. To do it we may have 
many difficult problems, I think. Especially as it is a hard time 
financially owing to the war. 

I have one thing which you may like to hear, I am sure. 
Last year I wrote articles in opposition to the resolutions adopted 
by Presbyterians in their annual meetings to the effect that all 
claiming Moses is not the author of the book of Genesis and that 
all who claim women can hold the same position and power as 
men in churches (as elders, etc.) are heretics. Also from the 
beginning of this year I wrote a series of articles on “The Essen- 
tials of Protestant Christianity,’ lasting through many issues 
of the Christian Weekly, until in September the Weekly through 
lack of funds was discontinued. During the past eighteen months 
or so the editor has called about four times, asking me to take 
over the right of publication and edit the Weekly, but it would 
cost many thousands of yen to do it. Methodists and Presby- 
terians have wanted the right of publication from the editor, 
but he did not want them to have it. Sucha right of publication 
held only by Koreans is very uncommon in Korea. Some Korean 
publications are done under the names of missionaries or foreigners 
who have little difficulty getting such a right. With those 
publications of articles I found many sympathizers, and I had 
many letters from enthusiastic Christians throughout the coun- 
try. Among them were ministers, theological students and other 
good young Christians. I am heartily thanking for the money 
which was collected for the magazine. From this next spring I 
am going to do some publishing. 

Also I was invited to preach at the independent church of 
Korean students here during my stay in Tokyo. As they have 
known me by reading my writings and also were moved by my 
sermon very much, they have decided to co-operate with our 
work. There are something over 100 members in this church 
with an average of about eighty attendants each Sunday. They 
are the nucleus of future leaders in every department of life in 
Korea. Among them there are many theological students. 
Truly in modern civilization we owe Japan very much, and the 
students from Korea in Japan are to be leaders in every depart- 
ment at home. This has been so and will continue to be so. 
Therefore to that church we may look to our future backbone. 

Moreover, by this connection I have won the friendship and 
co-operation of the minister, the Rev. Choi by name, who is 
quite enthusiastic and noted in effective work. Also I have 
made connection with several good theological students as our 
future workers. Though I am persecuted for a long time from 
the church egoists and the orthodox Christians, now I am gaining 
victory. Thanks to God that He is making the true liberal 
Christianity in us. If we do this work with our best heart and 
prayer, there may be many churches which want to co-operate 


with us. I am not getting any other churches, but the church 
which want true liberal Christianity will come to our group. For 
it we need your hearty prayer and help very much. Please aid 
in success for our work, the work of God. 

The most enthusiastic Christians and workers are earnestly 
wanting to save Korea with Christ, and they think that outside 
the true liberal movement in Christianity there is no way to do 
it. But as they are too poor and they can find no support for it,, 
they can not progress. With such persons and in them are the 
true hopes and ways of advancing the Korean Christian move- 
ment, and the only way for the salvation of Korea. It does 
not mean only church work, but we must build true Christian 
personality of Koreans in all walks of life—home, business, ete.— 
to build new society with Christian love and co-operative work. 

* a * 


MUSIC IN WORSHIP 
Cynthia Sinclair 
N the beginning”’ there was music. All nature is full of music 
for him who “‘hath ears to hear.’”’ Music had its beginning 
in the church, and church music deserves the best a musician 
can give. 

Church music, the music of your church and mine, means 
the music for each and every one of its services, and at this time 
the music of the church school, in particular, is in mind. 

Here is where the music in worship gets into a rut. While 
anything worth singing but once is not worth singing at all, to 
hold interest, the school should always be learning some new 
music, without forgetting the old. 

The importance of music in these church school sessions has 
not been fully realized by the church heads, it would seem. But 
in what department is the program more important? Here is 
your church of the morrow, your future church choirs, junior 
and senior. ‘‘How firm a foundation” will your church school 
music lay for that greater structure, the church service music? 

The first requisite is a song leader or church school chorister. 
This person, important to the upbuilding of church school, must 
have an enthusiasm and the ability to inspire and develop this 
in others. He or she must also have a sympathy for and find a 
satisfaction with the buoyant spirit of youth. 

This leader may be a pianist or organist leader, otherwise a 
player for the accompanying instrument is important for the 
success of the school program. Players for this type of program 
are not easily found. It is a fact that hymns are poorly played 
by many able to play difficult music well. 

Here again ability and versatility are needed. Co-operation 
is an essential. To insure against slouchy or dull renderings of 
hymns much depends upon the pianist or organist—how well 
such a one follows the song director and how well he or she can 
play hymns. 

Sunday school song selection merits the best thought. 
Choice of music to be sung should be with the idea of something 
best fitted to the type of service, both as to style and subject. 
The melodic part attractive and pleasing to youth. 

Now at the beginning of the church school sessions following 
extended vacation periods, let each church take account of its 
church school music. 

In literature we find many sermonettes on music. 

“When speech will not express what we feel, we fall back on 
music.” (Redfern Mason.) 

“From the community’s point of view, whatever tends to 
produce finer character, makes a better citizen; and better 
citizens make a better community. Music must not be an end, 
but a means to an end, and that end the rounded development 
of the individual.”’ (Shropshire Guardian.) 

“There is a ‘reach’ to music which the other arts have not; 
it seems to ‘get’ to you in an exhausted mood and quiets and re- 
freshes where a book or picture is not so sure”. (Charles M. 
Schwab.) 

“Rhythm and harmony make the deepest impression upon 
the soul and hold it in the firmest grasp of all the forms of ex- 
pression.”” (Plato.) 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


FROM THE GOLDEN WEST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am writing from one of the most attractive towns I know, 
with all that natural beauty, the resources of a great university, 
and the combined efforts that an unusual number of public- 
spirited citizens (Herbert Hoover is one) can make it. The 
“California climate”’ is here too. 

This is in no sense a “‘travel letter.’’ Let others do that. 
I believe, however, that it will be of interest to many to know 
that a clergyman may comfortably make the trip here and back 
for as little as $34.50 (two single first-class one-way fares at 
$17.25 each way, Chicago to coast, or vice versa), and that any- 
one may make it for $57.35 round trip, with choice of several 
routes and liberal stop-over privileges, Chicago to the coast and 
return. My wife and I made our “‘going”’ trip west to Los Angeles 
on the Union Pacific “‘Challenger’”’ with three meals served in the 
dining-car for a total of ninety centsa day each. We distributed 
a few dimes (for the two of us) to the waiters, for the best ser- 
vice we have ever had on any dining-car. Services of a trained 
nurse “stewardess,” perfect service of train porters and so forth, 
cost nothing, nor did they expect any gratuities. We continued 
our trip on the crack ‘‘Daylight’”’ on the Southern Pacific, with 
stop-overs at Santa Barbara and San Jose. Our tickets later 
take us to San Francisco. , 

I mention the above by name because I believe the conse- 
quences of “‘the best at less’’ in travel will be as far reaching as 
were those of the Woolworth store, or the Ford car. We came to 
enable Mrs. Grose for the first time in twenty-four years to spend 
Christmas with her family, seventy-seven members of which live 
in California and twenty-three members in this one city. Here 
students have already taught us how to “‘live better’’ for less. 
Our perfectly located and completely comfortable apartment, 
combining living-bedroom and kitchen-diningroom, all com- 
pletely furnished to the last necessary dish, costs us fifty-eight 
cents per day, or twenty-nine cents per day each. The saving 
in food costs alone, by having these facilities, more than pays for 
all the rest, which includes adjoining bath. The total cost of our 
California winter including all travel costs, will be considerably 
less than our living costs in Boston last winter. 

I have no present comment to make on California as a 
“winter resort,” or on Maine as a summer residence, though the 
combination seems to me to be ideal. I pass along the informa- 
tion that this is now possible for people of very modest means, 
with the further suggestion that California seems to me an in- 
viting field for Universalist churches, to serve, among others, the 
inevitably larger number of Eastern and Middle Western mem- 
bers of our churches who will presently accept the opportunity to 
make their winter homes in “the Golden West.” 

Arthur W. Grose. 

Palo Alto, California. 


* * 


A LETTER FULL OF GRATITUDE 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I beg space in the Leader to say thank you to the many 
friends who have sent us their greetings this Christmas season. 
We would like to answer each one personally, but it is simply 
impossible. 

We are trying to acknowledge all the many boxes that are 
coming to us from far and near. But even here we may miss 
somebody. So if you have made a contribution and have not 
heard from us, please believe it is an oversight and that we thank 
you just the same. We are touched by many of the things that 
are coming to us—the little children out in Iowa who have sent 
their own favorite toys that they may bring sunshine to some 
mountain children; the little girl in Massachusetts who saved 
‘money out of her allowance and sent a doll for some Friendly 
House girl; that church school clays in Ohio that sent four young 
ladies on a sunshine mission into the hills of North Carolina. 


If we tried to list them all we should take up the whole Leader, but 
to all we say, Thank you. 

Christmas will be past when this letter appears. We hope 
it was a right merry one for you all, and that the New Year will 
be full of joy. 

George C. Boorn. 


ee 


TIME FOR A GREAT TEMPERANCE CRUSADE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We have never had a worse illustration of the brazen effron- 
tery of the cursed liquor traffic and the debasement of a great 
metropolitan newspaper than an advertisement which appeared 
in The New York Herald-Tribune of December 16, 1937. It 
covered a whole page. At the top it had the callousness to quote 
the words of our Lord, ‘‘It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.”’ At the bottom, there were six bottles of whiskey and 
brandy. The main appeal of the advertisement was to give this 
assortment of bottled debasement and death as Christmas 
presents to the homes of the land! 

It seems to me the religious press of the country should use 
this appalling advertisement not only to show the bad taste of 
the liquor makers, but the loss of fineness and fitness by our 
leading daily papers due to lowered standards because of the 
money they earn by running liquor ads. The Christian Leader 
and other religious papers are due to begin a great temperance 
crusade, and here is an opening they should make immediate 
and effective use of, it seems to me. 

The return of legalized liquor selling is producing bloody 
death on our highways, fiendish murders in our homes, sex loose- 
ness and filthy diseases in our youth, and a widespread lowering 
of the moral tone of our nation. Prohibition had its attendant 
evils, but they were but a bagatelle compared to the evils of li- 
cense. There is no one solution of this age-long and gigantic 
evil, but to my mind the quicker we get back to prohibition the 
better it will be for us. 

Certainly there is nothing sacred to the makers and sellers 
of beer and whiskey, and there seems to be no advertisement 
even reputable papers will not accept and print where there is 
money in it. 

Henry R. Rose. 


* * 


RE THE CATE REUNION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Leader of November 27, I noted with great interest 
the item telling of the reunion of the descendants of Dr. and Mrs. 
I. W. Cate. Thinking of their interest in all possible incidents 
connected with their father, before they ever knew him, I am 
moved to tell them, through you, that, when he was selected by 
Dr. Perin to be his assistant in opening the Universalist Mission 
in Japan, though in his first year in Tufts Divinity School, we 
students of the schoo! decided to give him a farewell and God 
bless you at his last morning chapel service. As the humble or- 
ganist of that morning chapel service, I had the honor of selecting 
the hymns to be sung on that special occasion. After talks by 
DeanLeonard and others, we sang as it is seldom sung ‘‘God be 
with you till we meet again.” After nearly fifty years, the 
harmony and inspiration of that service lifts and sweetens my 
soul and my life. 

Thomas B. Payne. 


* * 


FROM ONE OF OUR VALUED FRIENDS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
My Leader for November 13 did not reach me. Will you 
please send me a copy? I have eleven of the leading periodicals 
and nct one of them would I miss as much as I would the Leader 


could I have it no more. 
Carrie M. Wheelock. 


Barre, Vt. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE BASIC PURPOSE OF THE 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


The following talk was given at a recent 
parish meeting of the First Universalist 
Church, Rochester, Minn., by Julius W. 
Opheim, dean of the school of religion, as 
their church school is called: 

The second chapter of Romans speaks of 
the Gentiles who, having not the law, 
“show the work of the law in their hearts, 
their conscience also bearing witness—”’ 
This is one way of accounting for the origin 
of conscience. It suggests some sort of 
supernatural, mystical whispering within 
one when confronted with alternative 
choices of conduct. 

The psychologist and the sociologist ex- 
plain the conscience in terms of the mores. 
Every society has its customs. Some of 
these concern the niceties and adornments 
of life, such as a gentleman’s saluting a 
lady by doffing his hat. Others are prin- 
cipally a matter of establishing a uniform 
routine which will make for convenience 
or safety, as in keeping to the right in traf- 
fic. Still other customs are felt to be 
matters of fundamental concern to the 
social group where they are observed. 
No choice is permitted, and the individual 
who attempts to run counter to the group 
is likely to be scorned, hated, and feared. 
Moreover, he will be labeled immoral, for 
those customs which he has failed to re- 
spect are known as the mores, and are by 
the group considered essential to its wel- 
fare. 

Now the person who violates the mores 
is quite likely to experience a troubled 
state of mind. He is practically certain to 
feel the pangs of a guilty conscience, for 
the violation will, in all likelihood, occur in 
spite of lessons and warnings. But, unfor- 
tunately, the reliability of that warning 
voice of conscience is no greater than the 
excellence of the mores out of which it 
arose. The head-hunter of Borneo pre- 
sents his prospective bride the head of a 
fellowman slain for the purpose of proving 
the suitor’s manly prowess. 

The present writer has among his friends 
a man of culture and keen intelligence who 
confesses to a feeling of uneasiness when 
playing bridge or any other game involving 
the use of cards. Yet he can enter with 
unalloyed zest into other games, and for 
no other reason than that his childhood life 
had been conditioned by members of a 
family with puritanical ideas as to the 
special evil of cards as a means of amuse- 
ment. A number of the writer’s acquain- 
tances are engaged in agriculture. Six 
days they labor in the fields, but on the 
seventh they attend morning worship, 
and then find relaxation in reading. Hoe- 
ing weeds that threaten to overwhelm the 
carrots, or pruning the rose bushes, is work, 
and so taboo as a Sunday activity even 
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THE BETTER WAY 


When Christmastime has filled the 
air 

With songs of happiness and peace, 
And scattered kindness everywhere, 
And taught the weary world release * 
From hate and malice, spite and * 

* 

K 
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pain, 
And led it to Faith’s open door, 
How can we ever tread again 
The lowland paths we went before? * 
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When we have gone to Bethlehem 

In thought, and knelt in that rude 
shed 

That sheltered him, and touched the 
hem 

Of his white garment, spirit-led 

To gleaming summits of good-will, 

And seen the truer, better way, 

How can we turn again, and still 

Go the old roads of yesterday? 

Clarence Edwin Flynn. 
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though indulged in by an urban dweller. 
Yet I, the urban dweller, am not supposed 
to raise my voice in protest against any- 
one’s reading on Sunday, though that ac- 
tivity is much of my bread-winning ac- 
tivity six days of the week. 

The point, of course, is clear. Our ideas 
of right and wrong are conditioned re- 
sponses, and the kind of conditioning we re- 
ceive is determined by our environment. 
The environment in some respects remains 
constant. The weather in Minnesota does 
not change materially from one genera- 
tion to another. Weare born in a country 
with representative governmentand, proph- 
ets of disaster notwithstanding, we shall 
leave to our children that same institution. 
Laws and principles that applied a century 
ago still hold good, though their scope may 
have become broader because of our evoly- 
ing social and economic life. It is no 
contradiction to say that, bound by cer- 
tainties, we nevertheless live in a world of 
change. Biologically, man may not have 
altered greatly in thousands of years. 
Culturally, he has grown enormously, and 
greater yet shall grow. 

For, despite the excellence of our mores 
as compared with those of the head-hunter 
or of the early Hebrews who ruthlessly 
slew every captive, even unto the enemy’s 
cattle, there is much room for contempo- 
rary improvement. Though shocked and 
angry, and quite ready to take action 
against the robber who takes our purse at 
the point of a gun, we fail to react quite so 
definitely against those whose technique 
may be somewhat more subtle—the pur- 
veyor of adulterated merchandise, the in- 


sincere and misleading advertiser, the 
employer who pays sweatshop. wages, or 
the monopolist who uses his coign of van- 
tage to demand unwarranted prices. And 
standards of conduct that we observe in 
dealing with our next-door neighbor seem 


~ not to apply when he moves across a man- 


drawn line denominated an international 
boundary. 

There is much room for improvement, 
and there are agencies which will make 
that needed improvement. A major one 
of these is, of course, our public schools 
open to all the children of all the people. 
The function of these schools is the three- 
fold one of (1) orienting our children in the 
contemporary scene by telling the story of 
the past and interpreting the institutions 
of the present; (2) providing training in the 
fundamental processes of speech and math- 
ematics; and (8) providing training and 
practice in socially acceptable patterns of 
behavior. 

Institutions other than the public 
school are at work in this process of edu- 
cation. The importance of the home is 
almost universally recognized. More and 
more importance is being attached to the 
experiences of the pre-school period. The 
power of the theater for good or evil is a 
matter of general concern. And the com- 
munity at large is recognized as a major 
factor. But not the least of these forces 
for cultural evolution is the church as an 
educational institution. Often the church 
is thought of as primarily or even solely an 
institution of worship. But the church 
has also a vital part to play in the process 
of education. It, like the preacher in 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, must not 
only point to heaven, but lead the way. 
Nay, more, it must begin the establish- 
ment of that kingdom of heaven here upon 
earth, and I know of no better way to be- 
gin than to help our boys and girls develop 
well-integrated lives with religion, in its 
best sense, as an energizer of the highest 
grade of social living, inextricably woven 
into the fabric of their lives. The hope for 
ages to come lies not in men and women 
whose lives are compartmentalized, with 
one part set aside for the sad necessities 
of earth, that ‘‘desert drear,’’ and one part 
dedicated to heaven. It lies in those for 
whom the words secular and sacred change 
from antonyms to synonyms. It lies in 
those whose principles and conduct, 
whether for today or for eternity, merge 
into an integrated whole of intelligent 
living which serves the best interests of 
self and society. The attainment of this 
goal must result from the co-operative ef- 
forts of the home, church, public school 
and other social agencies, but it is the chief 
excuse for being of thechurch school, which, 
in a culturally evolving world, cannot long 
endure with any other program. 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


COMMENDABLE CONTEST 


We are not often much interested in the 
many kinds of contests that are being con- 
ducted today, but recently one has come 
to our attention which we should like to 
commend. It is being sponsored by the 
American Magazine. 

The magazine is setting out to discover, 
among the 10,000,000 high-school and 
preparatory-school students of the United 
States and its territorial possessions, those 
young men and young women most capable 
of planning constructively for themselves 
and for their country. It is seeking Youth 
with vision—sound young thinkers and 
inspired young dreamers of today who will 
be the interpreters and leaders of America 
tomorrow. 

To conduct this quest, the magazine has 
established a new and significant institu- 
tion—The American Youth Forum. The 
primary purpose of the Forum is to prepare 
the heirs of America for the inheritance 
they are about to receive—to stimulate in 
the 30,000 high schools of the land creative 
thinking about the nation and its future. 

As the first step in its program, the 
American Youth Forum is offering $7,500 
in awards in an open competition among 
the students of high-school grade through- 
out the nation. It is inviting the youth 
of the country to express in words or in 
art their best thoughts and feelings about 
themselves and the America of their hopes. 

This is the offer, open to all regularly 
enrolled high-school and preparatory-school 
students in the United States and its ter- 
ritories, and the Panama Canal Zone: 


1. An award of $1,000 for the best ar- 
ticle, not to exceed 2,500 words, on the 
subject of ‘‘The America I Want,” and, 
for the second best, an award of $500. 

2. An award of $1,000 for the best 
poem, not to exceed 60 lines, on the subject 
of “My Hope for America,’”’ and, for the 
second best, an award of $500. 

3. An award of $1,000 for the best short 
story, not to exceed 3,000 words, on the 
general theme of ‘‘My Place in America,” 
the specific title to be chosen by the author; 
and, for the second best, $500. 

4. An award of $1,000 for the best ex- 
pression in graphic art on the subject of 
“My Vision for America,” and for the 
second best, $500. The artist may choose 
any one of these media of expression: 
painting, water color, pastel, sketch, 
photograph, etching, wood block, and 
linoleum block. 

5. An additional award of $1,500 to the 
student whose entry in any one of these 
classes is adjudged the most original, 
most constructive, and most inspiring in 
the entire competition, regardless of the 
medium of expression. Since he will be 
first in one of the specific classes, his total 
award will be $2,500. 


The basic purpose of the American 
Youth Forum is not that you shall win 
$1,000—but that you shall consider seri- 
ously the problems which face this coun- 
try and which affect you—that you shall 
make a strong effort to express yourself, 


your ideas and feelings about these prob- 
lems, in a constructive, forthright manner. 
As is usually the case in any worth-while 
undertaking, the cash rewards go with the 
clearest thinking and best work. 

The competition will not close until five 
p. m. on April 25, 1938. The National 
Y. P. C. U. office has a supply of circulars 
giving full information and would be glad 
to send them to you on request. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE FROM 
RUTH DOWNING 
Dear Friends: 

The season’s greetings and sincere thanks 
for your many expressions of love and 
loyalty. To those who are worried about 
us here on the field, let me say that we are 
in no immediate danger and we are being 
well prepared and trained for protection 
against any danger which might come. We 
feel no fear, only a great sadness over the 
misunderstanding which is abroad in the 
world, the prejudice and the hate. 

At the Christmastime, we who are 
Universalists feel with renewed force, I 
am sure, the challenge of the Babe of 
Bethlehem—the Prince of Peace—and the 
message of good will and love which he 
came to bring. Let us pledge ourselves 
anew to the task of spreading this message 
and especially of implanting it in the 
hearts of little children. 

Ruth Downing. 
ok *” 
FROM OUTLAW’S BRIDGE 

Mr. Ulrich tells us about a series of 
special meetings which have been held at 
the Christian Hill Church in an endeavor 
to get the group over there organized. The 
leader of that church, George Holmes, died 
just a few weeks ago. Without his leader- 
ship there was danger of a slackening of 
interest in that church, and therefore 
Mr. Ulrich set about arranging to overcome 
this possibility by carrying on a series 
of meetings about which he writes us as 
follows: ‘‘Special meetings started with a 
Sunday morning service on Dec. 5 with 
Rev. Julia M. Tobey preaching. We 
were delighted with a congregation of 
twenty-three. Special meetings started 
on Dec. 8 and there were eleven out. But 
the night was cold and threatened rain— 
and believe me the cold bites you down here 
and sneaks right into your bones. To- 
night (Dec. 9) Miss Tobey preaches and 
tomorrow night Colonel Baine of Golds- 
boro preaches. Next week Messrs. La- 
point, Skeels and Bryant all preach once 
and I preach twice. This Sunday (Dec. 
12) we are having an ‘all-day’ meeting 
with Miss Tobey preaching in the morning 
and I in the afternoon, luncheon served 
on the grounds and an appeal made for 
funds with which we hope to get the 
church painted. The building has never 
received any paint and looks bad.” 


This is only one of the many demonstra- 
tions on the part of Mr. Ulrich in building 
up a strong religious organization through- 
out his circuit. He says, should these 
meetings fail, he intends to continue on at 
Christian Hill with two services a month 
instead of the one service a month which 
has been their custom for years. 

Fite 
A WORD TO LOCAL AND STATE 
TREASURERS 

When we wish we might have a substan- 
tial reserve fund, is right now—now, at 
the time of year when very, very little 
money is coming to our treasurer. When 
salaries are due, she must find a way to pay 
them, and the way for the past few months 
has been to borrow money. This isn’t a 
profitable way to handle our finances, 
for me must pay interest on the borrowed 
money, and that is why we are sending this 
earnest appeal to local and state treasurers 
to get their money to our Financial Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Mary B. Cline, 120 West Main 
St., Norwalk, Ohio. If the local treasurers 
do not send money to the state treasurer, 
of course she has nothing to send to the 
national financial secretary, so you see it 
concerns us all, and if everyone does her 
part, this difficulty will very soon be over- 
come. May we ask you to help? Thank 
you. 

And just another word—Miss Gertrude 
M. Whipple, Manville, R. I., is the chair- 
man of the Clara Barton Birthplace Work. 
Get stockings from your state chairman 
and from headquarters, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston. Take dimes from stockings and 
send proceeds to your state treasurer as 
you do money for all other projects. The 
little red stockings have been going to 
Mrs. Henderson, chairman of the Clara 
Barton Guild, to Mrs. Marietta B. Wil- 
kins, who had charge of this project two 
years ago, and some have come back to 16 
Beacon Street, which is a perfectly proper 
place to send them if you haven’t a state 
organization, but if you have, let them 
come through your state and thereby re- 
ceive credit for all stockings filled. 

ok * 
NEEDS FOR NORTH CAROLINA MET 

A communion set has been secured for 
Mr. Skeels; hymnals are being sent to Mr. 
Boorn; Mrs. Boorn reports the receipt of 
many lovely dolls, and boxes filled with fine 
things. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


HE Peace address at the Armistice 
Anniversary dinner, Peaseville, Nov. 
14, was given by Rev. H. A. Farrar of 
Andover. Mr. and Mrs. Farrar gave a 
social at their home for the benefit of the 
School Association. The Community 
Young People’s Society held a social Nov. 
19. 

The annual All Souls’ Memorial Service 
at Barre was held Oct. 31 and Rev. L. G. 
Williams spoke on ‘Insurance against 
Sorrow.”’ Mr. Williams had charge of 
largely attended civic and religious ser- 
vices at the opera house Nov. 14, 21 and 
28, when the offering was for the Santa 
Claus fund. Local ministers chose to give 
publicity to the fact that they were not 
behind the enterprise, but Mr. Williams 
has made many new friends by his reason- 
able leadership of this non-commercial and 
socially serving enterprise. The second 
season of the Men’s Forum opened Nov. 4, 
with a supper meeting, when Dr. James 
Duane Squires, Colby Junior College, spoke 
on “What Next from Japan?” and mem- 
bers of the Montpelier Laymen’s League 
were guests. Eighty boys from Barre, 
Marshfield and Northfield were guests of 
Ethan Allen troop of Boy Scouts recently, 
Elwin Heath being the scoutmaster in 
charge. The ‘Mr. and Mrs.” Club held 
its first meeting in the church parlors, Nov. 
1. The Convention Board met at the 
Barre Hotel, Nov. 8. Rev. H. C. Ledyard 
spoke Nov. 10 at a general conference 
meeting of the Quarry Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union, and Nov. 11 at a special 
meeting of Lumpers, Boxers and Derrick- 
men’s Union. There were 300 at the turkey 
supper, Nov. 10, Mrs. James G. Pirie 
chairman. A reception was given the stu- 
dents of Goddard Junior College at the 
church hall, by the parish, Nov. 15, with 
Mrs. George E. Milne in charge. The New 
England Junior College Science Teachers’ 
Conference was held here Nov. 13. 

Rev. H. M. Campbell of Bellows Falls 
gave the sermon at the union Thanksgiving 
service in the Baptist church Nov. 25. 
He began a series of sermons on “What 
Can I Believe?” Nov. 14. The worship 
service for the intermediate and junior de- 
partments of the church school, Nov. 28, 
was in charge of the children from Gage- 
ville. Allen Kelley has been elected to the 
governing board of the Vermont Youth 
Council. Lawrence B. Kelley has been 
chosen chairman of the freshman committee 
of the University of Maine. Merle Bishop 
and Walter Miner were delegates to the 
Older Boys’ Conference in Montpelier 
Nov. 19-21. 

Boy Scouts and business men assisted 
Rev. W. C. Harvey of Bethel, leader of the 
Red Cross drive. Forty-four attended the 
father and son banquet, Nov. 8, in charge 
of H. J. Turner and Mr. Harvey. Mrs. 


Grace Beal was in charge of the supper, 
and she also had charge of the Unity Circle 
fair and supper Nov. 18. 

The Community School of Religious 
Education at Brattleboro had Rev. D. B. 


F. Hoyt down for an address Nov. 11, on” 


“Minority Groups in Europe.” C. L. 
Stickney was elected one of the executive 
committee of the Molly Stark Trail As- 
sociation, organized at Marlboro, Nov. 4. 
John Richardson Ryder, business leader, 
died Nov. 5, 1987. He was born Sept. 16, 
1878, at Brattleboro, son of George H. and 
Julia (Newman) Ryder. He served as 
clerk of the Unitarian church for a period 
before the time of federation. Mrs. Al- 
thene E. (Burnham) Willard, widow of 
Frank E. Willard, died Nov. 14, 19387. 
She was born at Dummerston, Oct. 6, 
1858, daughter of Alphonso and Melvina 
(Dodge) Burnham. She had been an at- 
tendant at the Universalist church and 
active in several of the societies. Charles 
Lang, retired business man, and Lilla C. 
(Williams) Lang, observed their golden 
wedding anniversary, Sept. 18, 1937, the 
officiating minister in 1887 being Rev. T. 
W. Illman. 

“War Psychology and Personal Prob- 
lems” was the theme of Rev. 8S. E. Myers’ 
sermon at Burlington, Nov. 7. He lec- 
tured before the Franklin County Metho- 
dist Social Union at a supper held in Mont- 
gomery Nov. 15, and at the local church, 
Noy. 29 on ‘Russia Revisited.” Rev. 
Charles Stanley Jones, First Congrega- 
tional Church, spoke at the church Nov. 
12 on ‘‘A Eurcpean Trip,’ and reviewed 
T. S. Elliot’s play “‘Murder in the Cathe- 
dral,” for the Y. P. R. U. and Channing 
Club, Nov. 21. Dr. Wallace M. Sanders 
spoke at the Laymen’s League supper, 
Nov. 18, on “The Mechanical Man.” 
Mrs. J. W. Blakeley and Paul Ellman de- 
bated on the subject of ‘‘Co-operative 
Medical Service”’ Nov. 23, at the Women’s 
Alliance. The adult study group discussed 
“Democracy vs. Fascism in Our World” 
Nov. 8, and Atty. H. A. Bailey spoke 
Nov. 14. Rev. Chester P. Hanson preached 
in the United Church of Colchester Nov. 
21. Leon D. Latham, Jr., was elected 
treasurer of Champlain Valley Grange, 
No. 400, Nov. 27. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary of Cavendish 
met with Mrs. A. C. Gibson Nov. 10. 
Miss Nellie Adams took part in the State 
School Directors’ meeting at Montpelier. 
Mrs. Fred Perkins was elected vice-chair- 
man of Windsor County Chapter of the 
Red Cross Nov. 9. 

Rev. G. H. Lewis of Concord preached 
to the Girl and Boy Scouts Nov. 14, both 
troops attending the service in a body. 


Mr. Lewis closed his ministry here Nov. © 


30. He has been especially co-operative 
with the Convention and served as vice- 


president of the Ministers’ Association. 

Miss Katherine Farman spoke Oct. 31 
at Derby Line in report of her trip to 
Europe last summer. Rev. E. L. Conklin 
took part in the Stanstead and District: 
Ministerial Association meeting at Or- 
leans. There was a large attendance at the 
turkey supper Nov. 4, and nearly $200: 
raised. 

The Convention Superintendent was: 
the preacher at Hast Calais Oct. 10, and 
took as All Souls subject Oct. 31, ‘‘Any- 
body, Somebody and Everybody.” Nov. 
14 he spoke on ‘“‘How to Get an Education,” 
in observance of American Education 
Week. 

Rev. John W. Starie and Miss Marion. 
Starie of Glover took part in the New 
England Regional Missionary Conference 
at Concord, N. H., the first week in No- 
vember. They were hosts to the Village 
Christmas Club Nov. 10, it being gentle- 
men’s night. Miss Starie assists in the 
work of the junior choir. 

A social was held with Mr. and Mrs. 
John Cowan, Huntingville, Que., Nov. 15, 
and the proceeds went to purchase a light 
above the church organ. 

The speaker, Nov. 7, at Jacksonvlle 
was Rev. Mr. Pardy of Greenfield, Mass..,, 
and Mrs. Smith spoke at Millers Falls, 
Mass. The music was by the high school 
glee club, under the direction of Miss 
Carlyn Elliott, music supervisor in the 
local schools. The young people had 
charge of the service Nov. 14 and thirty 
attended the evening meeting at Stam- 
ford. The pageant, “The Sale of the 
World’s Children,” was given here Nov. 21. 

Mrs. Maude Helen (Stone) Goller, wife 
of Augustus Karl Goller, and infant child, 
died Nov. 8, 1987, at the hospital in Spring- 
field. The funeral was held at the church 
in Londonderry Nov. 11, the Convention 
Superintendent officiating, assisted by Rev. 
R. A. Burn of the local Congregational 
church and Rey. H. A. Farrar of Andover. 
Mrs. Goller was born May 28, 1903, daugh- 
ter of Amos and Sadie (Parker) Stone. She 
was a devoted member of the Londonderry 
Universalist church. 

The Convention Superintendent was: 
the preacher Sunday afternoon, Nov. 14, 
at the Bemis Universalist Community 
Auditorium, Lyndonville. There was a. 
good attendance. 

Rev. R. L. Weis held another service 
recently at the Union Church, Massawippi, 
Que. The edifice has been painted. Mrs. 
Ella Hovey St. Dizier, who observed her 
eighty-fourth birthday anniversary Nov. 
16, is recovering from a fall. She enter- 
tained the W. C. T. U. recently and Mrs. 
T. N. St. Dizier the Ladies’ Aid. 

For several years Rev. D. T. Yoder 
has observed All Souls Sunday at Mont- 
pelier by a candle-lighting memorial ser- 
vice. He preached Nov. 7 on “‘Achieve- 
ments Toward Peace by Earth-Bound 
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Men.” He was chairman of local delega- 
tions for the 24th Older Boys’ Conference 
here, Nov. 19-21, and W. A. Kincaid, 
superintendent of schools, was chairman 
of the Saturday banquet. Mrs. Yoder 
was elected to the Girl Scout Council, Nov. 
4. Miss Louise Clark spoke to the Women’s 
Alliance, Nov. 2, on ““What Do We Mean 
by Freedom?” The Alliance and Goddard 
Junior College gave the play, ‘Jewels of 
the Desert,’”’ Nov. 22. Mr. and Mrs. Kin- 
caid and three others were guests of public 
school teachers at a turkey dinner in 
Riverton, Noy. 4. Mr. Kincaid is presi- 
dent of the Laymen’s League. Mrs. M. J. 
Bradway, vice-president, and Mrs. J. W. 
Blakely, chairman of public health, were 
leaders of the Northeastern District of 
Vermont Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
at Waterbury recently. Dorman B. E. 
Kent took part in a play for the Women’s 
Club, Nov. 26. The Convention Superin- 
tendent and Mr. Yoder were active in an 
interdenominational Preaching Mission 
conference here Oct. 27, also Rev. W. R. 
Blackmer and Rev. H. M. Campbell. 

Rey. W. J. Metz of Morrisville preached 
at the United Church of Johnson Nov. 7, 
in exchange with Rev. A. Ritchie Low. 
He spoke Nov. 28 on “Universalism in 
Action,” and a special offering was taken. 
The annual get-together was held at the 
Congregational church, Nov. 15 to 19, and 
Mr. Metz was dean and one of the teach- 
ers. Ralph Putnam of Waterbury spoke 
on “‘The History of Lake Champlain,” and 
Mrs. Putnam spoke on “‘Literature’’ at the 
Capt. Jedediah Hyde Chapter, D. A. R., 
here Noy. 8. The forty-fifth anniversary 
of the Women’s Club was observed Nov. 
15 with papers by Mrs. F. G. Fleetwood 
and Miss Carrie Powers, and a dramatic 
part by Miss Katherine Gates. 

The union Thanksgiving service at 
Northfield was held Nov. 21, with Rev. 
G. H. Howes as the preacher. He was 
elected to the board of the Red Cross re- 
cently and was host to the Conversational 
Club Nov. 15. Mrs. Howes entertained 
the Ladies’ Reading Circle Nov. 8, when 
Mrs. C. P. Knight gave a reading. Prof. 
A. W. Peach was the speaker at the 
dinner of the Round Table, South Congre- 
gational Church, St. Johnsbury, Nov. 17. 
Miss Hilma Holton, Jackson College, was 
home at Thanksgiving with her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Holton. 

Rey. R. L. Weis of North Hatley, Que., 
spoke at the reception to Rev. William J. 
Baxter, Baptist. He was chairman of the 
school opening night, at the consolidated 
school, and of the Remembrance Services 
Nov. 11. at Memorial Park and the Town 
Hall. Mrs. Weis entertained the Ladies’ 
Aid at the manse, Nov. 18, assisted by 
the brides of the year. The Ladies’ Aid 
held a picnic lunch at Community Hall, 
Nov. 4. 

The church at Richmond held another 
Loyalty Sunday, Nov. 7, beginning six 
months’ services in the Congregational 


church, with Dr. C. A. Adams, Vermont 
Congregational Conference, as preacher, 
and an offering for that denomination. Rev. 
Andrew P. Slabey, Bethlehem Slovak 
Congregational church, Duquesne, Penn., 
spoke Nov. 4. Elton W. Fish, teacher of 
the men’s class, spoke on “Transportation 
and Tuition Problems” at the meeting of 
school directors of Addison, Chittenden 
and Grand Isle Counties, held at Burling- 
ton, Nov. 16, and was elected president. 
Blossom F. Goodrich, Williston, and E. H. 
Clowse, Richmond, were among the di- 
rectors present. 

Rev. J. O. Long of Rochester preached at 
Pittsfield Nov. 7 in exchange with Rev. 
R. W. Fitzgerald. He recently preached 
at the Federated Church of Waitsfield, 
and at Warren. The annual Grange Go- 
to-Church Sunday was Nov. 14 and the 
sermon was on “Storm Warnings.” 

“The Demands of Christian Love’’ was 
the subject of the discourse by Rev. J. Q. 
Parkhurst of Rutland at the Methodist 
church Oct. 31. Rev. H. C. Ledyard spoke 
at West Rutland, afternoon and evening, 
Noy. 14, at a mass meeting of workmen 
in the marble industry. Donald Crossman, 
grand secretary, spoke at an Odd Fellows 
meeting Nov. 20 in Chester. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Edna Bruner of Waterloo, Iowa, 
preached a Christmas sermon over Radio 
Station WMT of Waterloo Friday, Dec. 
24, at 2.15 Central Time, under the aus- 
pices of the Parent-Teacher Associations 
of Cedar Rapids and Waterloo. 


Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson and family 
returned to Worcester Dec. 13, and are at 
their home, 38 Sever St. The trip was a 
great success, but Dr. Tomlinson decided 
that they had been away long enough. 


Rev. H. C. Ledyard of Lansing, Mich., 
has accepted the position of Director of 
Organization with the Quarry-Workers 
International Union, with headquarters in 
Barre, Vt. He will begin his new duties 
on Jan. 1. His address will be Box 394, 
Barre, Vt. Rev. G. A. Percival will serve as 
preacher in the Lansing church to the end 
of the church year, July first, 1938. 


Dr. Mabel I. Emerson presented to the 
Grove Hall (Boston) Church at the Christ- 
mas Sunday service a beautiful brass altar 
cross. 


Dr. and Mrs. H. L. Canfield of Wood- 
stock, Vt., are spending the winter in 
Goldsboro, N. C. 

Rev. E. B. Barber of Danbury, Conn., 
supplied the pulpit of the Universalist 
church in Newark, N. J., Dec. 26. Dr. 
Etz will begin his pastorate Jan.2. ' 


Dr. and Mrs. Arthur W. Grose are at 
581 Cowper St., Palo Alto, Calif., for the 
next three months. Mrs. Grose had a 
Christmas dinner with her family for the 


The Convention Superintendent was the 
preacher at St. Johnsbury Noy. 14 on 
“Jesus the Religious Liberal,’ and spoke 
to the Sunday school. Rev. T. W. Hors- 
field gave the prayer Oct. 24 at the New 
England Federation of Men’s Bible Classes. 
He lectured Oct. 12 on “Bound South,” 
dealing with Caribbean and Central Amer- 
ica, to the Woman’s Club, and Nov. 8 on 
“Youth and Religion” at the P. T. A. 
Both addresses were reported at length 
in the St. Johnsbury Daily Caledonian and 
Record. 

Rev. F. H. Miller had charge of the 
Red Cross roll call at Springfield, and was 
one of the judges on Boy Scout accom- 
plishments in Windham-Windsor Counties 
competition at Brattleboro, Nov. 17. 

The Convention Superintendent was 
the preacher at Stockbridge Nov. 7 and 21. 

The Women’s Alliance of Windsor met 
recently with Mrs. Lawrence Bullard, 
Buena Vista Lodge, Charleston, N. H., and 
Hartland groups attending, and the 
speaker was Mrs. Forrester MacDonald, 
Boston, dean of the Tuckerman School. 

Rev. and Mrs. J. L. Dowson of Wood- 
stock have gone to Brookline, Mass., for 
the winter. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


first time in twenty-four years. Dr. Grose 
reports continued improvement in’ health. 


Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley of New 
York City spoke before some four hundred 
students of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, on Friday afternoon, Dec. 
17, and in the evening addressed the 
young people and friends of the Church of 
the Messiah, Philadelphia. 


Massachusetts 


Brookline-—The Beacon Church has 
no pastor now, but that did not prevent 
Miss Stella Adams and Mrs. Thomas 
Pollitt from planning and carrying out the 
annual Christmas party for twenty poor 
children from Boston taken from the 
large number who are helped by the Mor- 
gan Memorial. This was the twenty-fifth 
such party given at the Beacon Church. 


New York 


New York, Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity—Rev. Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., 
pastor, Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley, asso- 
ciate. On Sunday evening, Dec. 12, some 
seventy people were the guests of the Com- 
mittee for Sunday Nights at Divine Pa- 
ternity at a Christmas social and musicale 
in the parish house. A program of music 
was arranged by Samuel Russell Eves, 
assisted by a group of artist friends. A 
buffet supper was served by the committee 
and the hall was appropriately decorated. 
The musicale was given in candlelight. On 
the following Saturday evening Mr. and 
Mrs. Priestley arranged a Christmas 
Party in the social hall. During the 
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evening, Santa Claus distributed many 
presents among the guests. Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall preached the Christmas ser- 
mon on Sunday, Dec. 19, while the choir 
rendered special Christmas music. On 
Tuesday, Dec. 14, the Foreign Student 
Group held a Christmas tea and Mr. Priest- 
ley representing Great Britain and Dr. P. 
Chiomenti of Italy led a discussion upon 
the present world situation. The students 
of some six other nations joined in the dis- 
cussion. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. William Wallace Rose is minister of 
the First Universalist Church of Lynn, 
Mass. 

Dr. Walter Henry Macpherson is min- 
ister of the Universalist church in Joliet, 
Ill., and president of the Universalist 
General Convention. 

Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed is minister 
of the Universalist church in Watertown, 
Nie yn 

Dr. Marion D. Shutter is minister of 
the Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley is associate 
minister of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York City. 

Rev. Carleton M. Fisher is minister of 
’ the Universalist church in Provincetown, 
Mass. 

Dr. F. Ernest Johnson is professor of 
Education in Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot is president of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

Rev. Harold P. Marley is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Ann Arbor, Mich. 
* * 

SECOND UNIVERSALIST RALLY IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


~ The second of the series of rally meetings 
for the laity of the churches in Massa- 
chusetts will be held in Salem on Sunday 
evening, Jan. 16. As is the case in all of 
these meetings, Fred B. Perkins, Esq., 
of Providence, R. I., is to be the speaker. 

The churches included in the district 
covered by the meeting in Salem are 
the following: Beverly, Danvers, Essex, 
Gloucester, Annisquam, West Gloucester, 
Lynn, Marblehead, Peabody, Pigeon Cove, 
Rockport, Salem, Saugus, Swampscott, 
and Wakefield, fifteen in all. 

There were 300 in attendance at Rox- 
bury on Dec. 9. How many may we count 
upon at Salem? 

oe co 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST CLUB 


The Universalist Club of Boston at its 
meeting on Monday, Jan. 10, at six p.m., 
at the Hotel Bellevue, Boston, will, after 
the dinner, have a Panel Discussion, 
“Double Harness for Ministers and Lay- 
men,” Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., 
Roxbury, chairman, with six participants: 
J. Theodore Whitney, Wakefield, A. Er- 
nest Walters, Melrose, Rev. Wm. Wallace 
Rose, D. D., Lynn, Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, 


Haverhill, Harold C. Hamilton, Roslin- 
dale, Rev. G. H. Leining, D. D., Braintree. 
All well known, outstanding Universalist 
ministers and laymen. Panel discussions 
are very popular, as well as an excellent 
method for covering a subject. The at- 
tendance will be large. Guests welcome. 
$1.50 for the dinner. Notify James D. 
Tillinghast, Secretary, 6 Bellevue Avenue, 
Cambridge. Kir. 5144. 


* * 


DR. BRUCE SWIFT HONORED 


Dr. Bruce Swift, pastor of the Univer- 
salist Church of the Messiah, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., was honored with a testimonial 
dinner in the parish house, Sunday eve- 
ning, Dec. 19, on the occasion of his tenth 
anniversary as pastor of the church. Dr. 
Fred C. Leining of Syracuse, secretary of 
the New York State Convention of Uni- 
versalists, was the speaker. 

A purse was presented to Dr. Swift by 
George F. Hodder, chairman of the finance 
committee, in behalf of the congregation. 
Congratulatory messages from other pas- 
tors were read by Alfred E. Mimmack, 


president of the board of trustees. Music 
was furnished by a quartet composed of 
Ralph W. Stoddard, Myron A. Boutoo, 
William P. Nassaland Donald W. Beebe. 

Dr. Swift is vice-president of the Buf- 
falo General Ministerial Association, a 
trustee of the Universalist State Con- 
vention and a trustee of the Theological 
School of St. Lawrence University. 

* * 
DEATH OF MRS. MAUDE 
LYON CARY 


A cable from Tokyo was received 
Thursday, Dec. 28, announcing the death 
on that day of Rev. Maude Lyon Cary, 
widow of Dr. Henry M. Cary. This news 
comes as a great shock. A previous cable 
had told of her illness, but with no indi- 
cation of immediate danger. Fuller par- 
ticulars will appear later. 


Notices 


NOTICE 


The foliowing positions will be open at Murray 
Grove House this summer: Hotel clerk; house- 


keeper; waitresses (2); chambermaid; assistant in 


St. Lawrence University 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


, 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


College of Letters and Science 
Theological School 
Brooklyn Law School 


on their standards of liberal education. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Graduate Studies, Charles Gott, A.M., Ph.D. 


TUFTS: @O0O D222-Ge. 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
George S. Miller, Acting President 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions » » « Progressive 


curriculum ,» Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


CHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women fot 
the ministry of a new day «+ College founded by Universalists ++» Carries 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 
or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 


Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 


Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 
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kitchen; bus boy; dishwasher (often has been a college 
boy). Each of these jobs will run from July 27 to 
Sept. 5, and a fair salary, based on responsibility, is 
paid to each. We prefer to use our own people from 
as many parishes as possible, and reserve simply the 
right to select on a basis of capability. If you are 
interested in any of these positions, or know of some 
one who would be, send full information to the chair- 
man of the House Committee, Walter Gabell, Jr., 
6316 Fairhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hor ae 
WISCONSIN COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
Rev. Thayer Fisher of Augusta, Wis., received on 
transfer from the Maine Convention Dec. 8, 1937. 
M.L. Aldridge, Secretary. 
ie 
CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
The Committee of Fellowship of the California 
Universalist Convention will convene in the church 
study at the Throop Memorial Church, Pasadena, 
on Monday, Jan. 24, 1938, at 10 a. m. for the fel- 
lowshiping of the Rev. Horton Colbert, and for the 
examination of Mr. Rol Benner “‘as to his fitness in 
Purpose, character and abilities for the ministry of 
the Universalist Church.’’ 
Percy T. Smith, Secretary. 
* * 
SUNDAY SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 
Jan. 9—Rev. John C. Wiley, Jamaica, N. Y. 
Jan. 23—Rev. Egbert C. Macklin, Jamaica, N. Y 
Feb. 18—Rev. Andrew Magill, D. D., Jamaica, 
N. Y. 
Feb. 27—Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley, New York 
City. 
March 13—Rev. 
N.Y. 
March 27—Rev. 
haven, N. Y. 


Lester W. Aum.nn, Jamaica, 


J. Allison MacRury, Wood- 


Obituary 


Miss Delia H. Lane 


Miss Delia Howe Lane died at her home in West 
Paris, Maine, Dec. 14, after a brief. illness. 

She was the daughter of John M. and Sarah Coburn 
Lane, and was born in Sumner, Maine, Feb. 28, 1857. 
Her early life was spent in West Sumner, moving to 
West Paris about forty-five years ago. 

She received her education in the schools of Sumner 
and Westbrook Seminary. 

Surviving relatives are, nephews, Dr.S. L. Andrews, 
Lewiston, John L. Marshall, Arlington, Mass., and 
Paul Lane, Portland; nieces, Miss Mary C. Mar- 
shall, R. N., Hampton, Virginia, Mrs. Thomas Esta- 
brook, Portland, Mrs. Clarence Stearns, West Paris. 

In the death of Miss Lane the church has lost a 
lifelong, loyal and consecrated Universalist. Reared 
in a family of six children to whom the parents 
taught the value of church attendance and the study 
of the Bible as essential to the upbuilding of character 
and right living, she early acquired a love of good 
literature and classical music. She was the church 
organist for many years. 

A member of the church, Sunday school, Good Will 
Society, Friendly class and W. C. T. U., she gave her 
unstinted efforts to each as long as strength per- 
mitted. 


Mrs. Ruth A. Wendall 


Mrs. Ruth A. Wendall, widow of Andrew P. Wen- 
dall, died Dec. 21, at her home, 1 South Street, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

Mrs. Wendall was in her ninety-sixth year. She 
had resided in Portsmouth for more than seventy 
years. She is survived by two daughters, Mrs. W. M. 
Lamson of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Miss Ruth C. Wen- 
dall of Portsmouth. 

Mrs. Wendall was devoted to the Church of Christ, 
Universalist, of which she was the oldest member. 
Olny when failing health made further attendance at 
church services impossible for her did she discontinue 
her faithful, life-long habit of church-going. She 
loyally supported and served the church through 
numerous pastorates, and gave friendly co-operation 
to her several pastors. Always kindly and friendly, 
she had many friends. 

Funeral services were held at her home, Friday, 
Dee. 24, at 2.30 p. m. Her pastor, Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton, officiated. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 4 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


Hotel Commonwealth seacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 


200 Rooms 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


Rooms with Running Water .. .. 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. .. 
Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


THE SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


CAMP HILL, ALABAMA 


An accredited High School in the 
lower South. Co-educational. Fortieth 
session opened September 15, 1937. 
For terms, etc., address the principal, 


LYMAN WARD. 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 


The General Convention 
President—Rev. Walter H. Macpherson, 
Joliet, Ill. 
Acting General Superintendent—Rev. Roger F. Etz, 
D. D., 16 Beacon St., Boston, 
Secretary—John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., Tufts College. 
Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 


D. D.; 


Women’s National Missionary Association 
President—Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn. 
Promotional Secretary—Mrs. Alice Enbom Taylor. 
Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas. 


International Church Extension Board 
Chairman—Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, 290 Pleasant 
St., Portsmouth, N. H. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 
President—Rev. Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 
Field Supervisor—Harriet G. Yates, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 
Japan Mission Council 
Chairman—Henry M. Cary, Jr., 5 Sakurayama, 
Nakano-Ku, Tokyo. 

Young People’s Christian Union 
Presiaent—Rev. Benj. B. Hersey, Portland, Maine. 
Executive Secretary—William E. Gardner, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 


Universalist Nationa] Memorial Church 
16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Minister—Rev. Frederic Williams Perkins, D. D. 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 
President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz., D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Hon. George E. Danforth, Victor A. 
Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, Charles B. Ladd, 
Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts. 


Superintendents of Churches 
Alabama—Rev. A. L. Simonson, Brewton. 
Georgia—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Atlanta. 
lowa—Rev. O. G. Colegrove, Mitchellville. 
Kansas—Rev. W. G. Price, 5th and North Adams 
Sts., Junction City. . 

Kentucky—Rev. W. O. Bodell, 
Hopkinsville. 

Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 286 State St., 
Portland. 

Massachusetts—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


305 Bryan St., 


New Hampshire—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, Nashua. 

New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber- 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

North Carolina— 

Ontario—Mrs. Nora Bruner, Ruthven. 

Pennsylvania—Rev. George A. Gay, Girard. 

Rhode Island—Rev. Charles P. Hall, 95 11th St., 
Providence. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer, 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Wisconsin—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 1824 9th 
St.. Monroe. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
: Manager 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Directors 


President, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 
Treasurer, George A. Upton, Salem, Mass. 
A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, Boston. 

Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. 

Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 

Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree, Mass. 
George F. Hughes, Waltham, Mass. 

Rev. Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Trustees 

Massachusetts: A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., Boston. 
Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D. D., Malden. Victor A. 
Friend, Melrose. Rev. Carl A. Hempel, Swampscott. 
George F. Hughes, Waltham. Ernest C. Jones, 
West Somerville. Rev. Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg. 
Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree. Rev. Warren 
B. Lovejoy, West Somerville. Arthur E. Mason, 
Boston. Robert F. Needham, Arlington. Cornelius 
A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 

Maine: Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, Portland. Rev. Harry 
E. Townsend, D. D., Westbrook. Rev. Ernest T, 
Marble, Norway. 

Rhode Island: Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, Providence. 
Herbert D. Goff, Providence. Earl G. Robinson, 
Harrisville. 

New Hampshire: Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, Ports- 
mouth. 

New York: Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., Syracuse. 

Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 

Ohio: W. W. Warner, Kent. 

Connecticut: Charles B. Pinney, Stafford. 

Illinois: Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D., Chicago. 

Elected by the Board of Trustees ot the General 
Convention: Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Washington, 
D. C. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. Rev. 
Roger F. Etz, D. D., Boston, Mass. Charles B, 
Ladd, Everett, Mass. Rev. W. H. Macpherson, 
D. D., Joliet, Ill. Leon O. Tebbetts, Waterville, 
Maine. 
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Crackling 


It happened in Chicago: At a busy 


corner a traffic officer saw an old lady 
beckon to him. He held up two dozen 
- ears, trucks and taxicabs to get to her side 
and inquire, ‘What is it, ma’am?” 

The old lady smiled and put her. hand 
on his arm. “Officer,” she said in a soft 
voice, “I just want to tell you that your 
number is the number of my favorite 
hymn.”’— Neal O’ Hara in New York Post. 

* * 

“There!”’ exclaimed the wife in disgust. 
“T knew that friend of yours wasn’t to be 
trusted. One of the towels is missing.” 

‘Was it a good one?” 

“Tt was the best we had, the one with 
‘Grand Palace Hotel’ on it!’’ 

“Well, he’s the manager there!’’—Stray 
Stories. 

ey Gk 

“T’ve struck a wonderful idea. I’ve ar- 
ranged to give a man $10,000 on condition 
that he shall relieve me of all future wor- 
ries.” 

“Where are you going to get the $10,- 
000?” 

“Ah, that will be his very first worry.’’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

Higher education is wonderful, wonder- 
ful! At the Columbia University Summer 
School this last year, Lou Gehrig, first- 
baseman of the New York Yankees, was a 
lecturer. We nominate Joe McCarthy 
for an LL. D. this next commencement.— 
Unity. 

* * 

Two barristers were engaged in a 
heated argument. Finally one exclaimed: 
“Ts there any case so low, so utterly shame- 
ful and crooked, that you would refuse it?” 

“I don’t know,” replied the other 
pleasantly. ‘‘What have you been up to 
now?’’—Louisville Courier-J ournal. 

* * 

She: ‘‘When I was born, my father 
promised to give me $100 on every birth- 
day anniversary. I’ve saved it all and I 
have $1,900 in my bank account.” 

He: “‘When is he going to pay you the 
balance?”’—Eachange. 

ae 

Somebody has discovered why babies 
cry. Every baby, on the day it is born, 
owes the government $420. And the baby 
doesn’t know where the money’s coming 
from—any more than its parents do.— Re- 
ligious Telescope. 

aA * 

With the President talking about re- 
ducing taxes and cutting down expenses, 
it looks as if the New Deal zest for trying 
anything new is still unabated.—Rochesier 
Democrat and Chronicle. 

* * 

Mr. Roosevelt wishes that everybody 
would start building things. He seems to 
think more bricks should be laid and fewer 
thrown.— Howard Brubaker in The New 
Yorker. 
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JANUARY, 1938, 2nd Quarter 


Pioneer Personalities 
by 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE 


A Series of Biographical Studies of Universalist Pioneers 


Heralds of the Dawn 
Chapter I 
George de Benneville, The Beloved Physician 
Chapter IT 
Elhanan Winchester, A Prophet Unafraid 


: Chapter III 
Benjamin Rush, Physician, Patriot, and Pamphieteer. 


Prophets of the Larger Hope 
Chapter IV 
_ Hosea Ballou, Father of Liberal Theology in America 


Chapter V 
Thomas Whittemore, The Christian Warrior 


Thy Kingdom Come 
Chapter VI 
Sylvanus Cobb, The Christian Freeman 


Chapter VII 
Adin Ballou, Creator of a Christian Commonwealth 


Teachers of Men 
Chapter VIII 
Abel C. Thomas, Printer, Publisher, Preacher 
Chapter IX 
Hosea Ballou, 2d, A Gentleman and a Scholar 


Chapter X 
Ebenezer Fisher, Schoolman of the North Country 


Pioneer Women 


Chapter XI 
Caroline A. Soule, Our First Foreign Missionary 


Chapter XII 
Mary A. Livermore, ‘America’s Foremost Woman’ 


In Conclusion 


Chapter XIII 
Right and Wrong Uses of Biography 
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176 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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